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Faith 


AITH is strong among financial and business men that the 

Washington Conference will achieve far-reaching results. 

Looking ahead, they foresee the inevitability of co-operation 
between the world’s leading Powers. They care not whether 
“League of Nations” or “Association of Nations” be the name 
chosen. Just as no gigantic business enterprise can be managed | 
successfully without conferences among those in authority, so 
business men believe world affairs cannot be handled successfully 
in the future without conferences among those in authority. 
The limitation of national armaments is not more important 
than the inauguration of international co-operation for the 

preservation of peace. 
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$22,779,300 





City of Marseilles City of Lyons City of Bordeaux 
$7,409,100 $7,409,200 


Six Per Cent Gold Bonds 


(Non-Callable) 


$7,961,000 


&% 


Dated November 1, 1919 Due November 1, 1934 


Principal and interest payable at the office of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York City in United States 
gold coin without deduction for any French governmental, municipal or other French taxes, present or future. 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1. Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1000, $500, and .$100. 


These Bonds are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


HE above bonds are part of an authorized issue of $15,000,000 for each city, the remainder of which was 

sold in 1919. Each issue is the direct obligation, and only external loan, of the city issuing the same. 

The Government of the French Republic has agreed to undertake, in order to permit these cities, or 
any of them, to pay the interest or principal of the loan in gold in New York, to furnish them and each of 
them, if necessary (in exchange for bank notes or other currency) with gold in the amount needed, and author- 
ize its exportation for said purpose. 


As established by the laws of France governing municipalities, the finances of these cities, and the authority 
to borrow money, levy taxes and execute the annual budgets are under the control and supervision of the 
French National Government. Under this supervision the municipal authorities of Lyons, Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux have followed a conservative fiscal policy establishing the credit of the cities upon a sound basis. 


The three cities are among the largest and most important trade centers of France. Originally established in 
ancient times on main trade routes they have grown steadily to their present importance, because of natural 
economic advantages. Situated far from the zone of hostilities, their industrial condition has been strength- 
ened substantially since 1914 by additional facilities provided for the extra war traffic they were called upon 
to handle, by-their increase in population and the expansion of business. 


LYONS MARSEILLES BORDEAUX - 





Lyons ranks next to Paris as a 
centre of finance, trade and manu- 
facturing. Her chief manufactures 
are of silk, and in production of 
these articles she leads the world. 
The population of the city has kept 
pace with her industries, showing 
an increase from 523,796 in 1912 to 
over 600,000 (estimated) in 1918. 


Marseilles, the leading maritime 
city of the Mediterranean, is one of 
the greatest natural seaports of the 
world and is the southern terminus 
of the largest railway system in 
France. The population has grown 
from 550,619 in 1912 to about 
750,000 (estimated) in 1918. 


Bordeaux is the principal Atlantic 
port, and has one of the three finest 
harbors in France. It is the Euro- 
pean terminus of many lines trad- 
ing with the Americas, Africa and 
the British Isles. Shipbuilding is 
the chief industry. The population 
has grown from 261,678 in 1912 to 
about 305,000 (estimated) in 1918. 


The present offering forms part of an external loan of $15,000,000 for each of these cities, 


constituting their only external debt. 


Price 861 and Interest. To Net about 7.65% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained from sources which We consider reliable. While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate. 





Orders have been received in excess of the amount of bonds offered. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 
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“You've had your chance!’’—it was the General 
Manager speaking a a 

‘‘_T'wo years ago I warned you that the only man 
who could hope to get ahead in this organization was 
the man with training. 

“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was studying 
Higher Accounting. J knew what he was doing, 
and I told you then to keep your eye on Merwin. 

) ‘“-He’s had three raises since you and I had that 
little talk together. He has more than doubled his 
salary--and he earns every dollar I pay him. 

*“__Last week I recommended him for the office 
of Assistant Treasurer, and at the Board Meeting he 
was elected withouta dissenting vote. I tell you we’ re 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

‘—But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’ re a busi- 
ness coward.’ You knew what you would have to do to 
get out of the small-pay class. You were simply afraid 
to face the kind of effort and responsibility that could 
get you a substantial salary. 

““—And now it’s too late. We’ve got to cut our 
overhead, and you’ re one of aboutthree hundred men 
that we can get along without. Wecould replace the 
lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from a man@ 


who has been thru the mill, and z4zs time get busy and 
learn to do something better than the other fellow. 

“Our traffic manager, I don’t mind telling you, 
is drawing better than $100 a week. There's a good 
field for an ambitious man—and it’s growing. 

ce 

—Then there’s expert correspondence. If we 
could get a man who could create powerful and con- 
vincing sales letters and could train our people to write 
that kind of letters, he’d be cheap at $5,000 a year. 
We'd pay him that right off the bat. 

“Jarvis, there’ soend of opportunity forthe young 
man in business; but the only man who cashes in these 
lays is the man with the courage to get special training. 
The offices of this country are simply cluttered up with 
business cowards. It’s easy for the man who trains— 
because the business coward is thru before he starts.’’ 


x * 

Are YOU one of several million routine men in the 
United States who have been drifting along in a “‘low 
pay’’ job, week after week, month after month— 
always wishing for more money, never acting? 


Outstanding Facts | 
_ About laSalle 
y ee 
| 

































Founded in 1909, 
Financial resources more than $5,000,000. 


|| Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 people— 
| the largest and strongest business training 
institution in the world, 


Responsible for perfecting the ‘LaSalle Prob- 

lem Method’’—recognized as the quickest and 
"|| most practical method of business training 
| known to educational science, 








|| Numbers amongits students and graduates more 
ilyil than 300,000 business and professional men and 
(7 women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years, 


Annual enrollment, about 60,000. 
F\| Average age of members, 30 years. 


LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident 
} | schools, colleges and universities. 


LaSalle-trained men occupying important posi- 
3 tions with every large corporation, railroad, 
| and business institution in the United States. 


LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and 
employer without charge, Scores of big organ- 
izations look to LaSalle for men to fill high- 
grade executive positions, 


|| Tuition refunded in full on completion of course 
4 if student is not satisfied with training received, 








‘Te you a Business 
Oward ? 


—and— does it show in your pay-check? 


FORBES 





Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 300,000 ambitious men have asked ' 
themselves this question during the past twelve | 
years—and replied with a ringing‘“NO!’’ In 
the quiet of their own homes, without losing an.” 
hour from work or a dollar of pay, these men 
have mastered theprinciples of business by work- 
ing out the actual problems of business—under 
the direction of some of the ablest business | 
men, in their respective fields, : 
in America. Their record 
of achievement, under the 

LaSalle Problem Meth- 

od,’’ is one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the 
romance of Amer- 
ican busi- 
ness. 


- 


During 

3 months’ 
time, for exam- 
ple, 1,089 LaSalle 
members reported . y/ 

salary increases result- om 

ing from training under the LaSalle Problem Method 
totaling $889,713, an average increase per man of 56%. 

These men were able to progress more rapidly by 
means of the LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ than they 
could have done in any other way, because LaSalle, 
by virtue of its larger enrollment, has had a wider 
experience in perfecting methods of training men by 
correspondence for important positions than any other 
business-training institution. 

Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 
—extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly specialized departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
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4 modern busi- 
ness practice. 
This privilege is 

of practical and 
| invaluable assist- 
f ance to a man in 
y entering upon a po- 
mee sition of larger respon- 
“ sibilities. It gives the 
LaSalle member an advan- 
: tage not to be had from any 
ee. other institution. 

QE i Whatever attitude you may have 

taken in the past—and you may, indeed, 
have never realized that the difference between the man 
who “‘puts it off’’ and the man who “‘puts it over’’ is in the 
last analysis largely a matter of courage—show your de- 
termination to Zave done with business cowardice. Face 
the problem of your business future sguarely. 

Within reach of your right hand is a LaSalle coupon— 
and a pen. If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will do just 
as well. The coupon, checked and signed, will bring 
you without obligation a complete outline of the training 

ou are interested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 

LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men in circum- 
stances similar to yours, and full particulars of our con- 
venient payment plan; also your free copy of the inspiring 
book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the exer- 
cise of business courage. Will you put it off?—or put zt 
over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


‘/ 
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LaSalle hxtension Universit 


pe Oa ca ean aoe ten eee ee Ae OR COUPON —- — — — —_—- — rer > <— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, : Dept. 12364-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


low, Also acopy of your booklet, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


| [_]Business Management: Training [_]kew: 
for Official, Managerial, Sales, an Degree. 
| Executive positions. 


Training for Bar; LL. B. [_]Banking and Finance:T raining Expert 


ence, and Consultation Service for 


ert Bookkeeping: 
Training for position as 


for executive positions in Banks 
Head Bookkeeper. 


and Financial Institutions. 


[Higher Accountancy: Training [_]Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- []Modem Semandinenhies [_]BusinessEnglish:Train- 


for positions as Auditor, Comp- 


| troller, Certified Public Account- Business Men. 


Industrial M 


eFC 


ing for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy 
riters. 


duction Methods: Training in 
the direction and handling of 
industrial forces—for Execu- 





| ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


(_]Teattte Management — Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 
| tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 
Cie Accounting and Station 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Clerks, Station 
Agents, Members of Railway and 
| Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 
I 


of efficiency. 


and Practice: 


Name Present Position.., 





Training for Production Managers, 
Department Heads and all those 
desiring training in the 48 factors 


Modern Business Correspondence 
Training for Sales 
and Collection Correspondents; 
Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 


* tives, Managers, Superinten- [~ ]Commercial Spanish: 
dents, Contractors, Foremen, Training for_ positions 
Sub-foremen, etc. as poreee mes Fy 4 
Personnel and_ Employment pane yt tam 

Management: Training for Effecti s ki Z 
Employers, Employment Man- T ect ~z Obe pe | 
agers, Executives, Industrial f ace we od fe ti € es 
Engineers. orceful,effectivespeec 


for Ministers,Salesmen, 
C. P. A. Coaching for Ad- Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
vanced Accountants i 


iticians, Clubmen, etc. 


esuaad ase Address 
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NEW 


HE international fame of the 

Waldorf-Astoria confirms the 
fact that a superior hotel is ap- 
preciated by particular people of 
every nation in the world. On the 
Waldorf registers are found 
names of prominence from Ceylon 
to Christiania, from Buenos Aires 
to Boston. 


The universal esteem is gratifying 
to the management, for, despite 
the prestige enjoyed by the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria there is an unceasing 
endeavor to make it an even more 
attractive hotel, by adding daily 
to its comforts. 


Che Waldorf- Asforia 


Aveme 95° and 34° Streets, New York 
Roy Carruthers . Managing Director 





20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra {ios 3°: 
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Is Is Your Trade Mark Safe Abroad? 


Manufacturers who export trade-marke. goods 
continually run the risk of having their mark 
pirated, unless it is protected according to the law 
of the country in which they sell. But these laws 
are ever-changing; new regulations are being 
drawn up; do you keep posted on these changes? 


It may cost you thousands of dollars later if you 


do no 
’ Read the 


“PATENT AND TRADE MARK REVIEW” 


now and keep in touch with the constantly chang- 
ing regulations as regards trade marks in the vari- 
ous countries with which you trade. 


“The “Patent and Trade Mark Review” is a monthly 
publication devoted to the protection of American 
trade marks in foreign fields. Timely articles are 
given by recognized authorities, and new regula- 
tions affecting the question of trade marks ex- 
plained in detail. You can thus keep in touch with 
the situation in a general way, discussing questions 
that arise with your patent attorney. 


Send in the order blank NOW with your check. 
It costs only $3.00. It may save you thousands. 
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Patent & Trade Mark Review, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


TINE. Acasnacnccddecesnctasaanhsanens 
Address . 





Please enter my subscription for one year (12 issues) for which I enclose check for $3.00. 








To do business now— 


To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new ideas, new 
confidence, new enthusiasm to meet changed conditions. Present 
times demand a knowledge of every experience and every trade 
development, likely to affect your future plans. FORBES 
MAGAZINE, every two weeks, 26 times a year, digs out and 
brings to you just this sort of information, boiled down for 
quick reading. 


Get the facts you want to know about business, financial and investment 
matters. Get the facts every executive needs to know now,.as never 
before. FORBES MAGAZINE does more than give these facts—it 
makes these facts interesting. FORBES is a clearing-house of informa- 
tion worth all it costs and more—only $4 a year, or $3.50 in Club orders. 
Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
“FORBES” 


120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Name ee eee ee eee eee ere rer erirerrrr rrr rere rrr rT TTT tte 
Please send “FORBES” every two 
weeks for a year, starting with the PRU <<. Snniicansasescnacsbenseccaessagesaaebeleheaasse 
next number. I enclose check for 
$4 for the next 26 numbers; or I . 
will remit em receipt of bill. Canada. Sn EE EO OPER EAR, ORCS OTE Te ee ae 
50e. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 
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Christmas 
Suggestion 


HE executive who can inspire his 
people to greater effort is a man 
marked for big things. 


Many such leaders have found Forbes 
Magazine a wonderful help for in- 
stilling greater enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency in the people around them. 


This Christmas, give your people some- 
thing that will help them and thus also 
help your firm. 


Every issue of Forbes is full of inspir- 
ing articles and paragraphs. 


It is hardly possible to read Forbes regu- 
larly without bringing a new degree of men- 
tal vigor to your task. 


A year’s subscription to Forbes (26 issues) 
costs only $4 (Canada 50c extra; Foreign 
$1 extra). Why not send us now a list of 
the people to whom you would like to bring 
Forbes’ inspiration? We shall send them 
Christmas cards in your name, and bill you 
for their subscriptions. 


If you can use a large number of sub- 
scriptions tell us approximately how many, 
and we will quote you a special price. 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











Announcing the Classified 
Advertising Section of Forbes 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 business executives read 
FORBES every 2 weeks. Practically every reader is engaged 
in active business. 


This should develop a real opportunity not only for FORBES 
readers to trade with one another, but also for outside organ- 
izations and individuals who wish to do business in the 
FORBES market. Many propositions can be best presented 
through the medium of classified advertising. 


Therefore, with the December 24th issue we will establish 
the Classified Section of FORBES and are ready to accept 
business under the classifications, rates and conditions de- 
scribed in detail as follows: 


Situations Wanted................... 8 cents a word 
Industrial Real Estate............... 10 cents a word 
Agents Wanted...................... 10 cents a word 
eee 10 cents a word 
Business Services.................... 10 cents a word 
Li. 8 re 10 cents a word 
2 | ee error 10 cents a word 
*Business Opportunities.............. 10 cents a word 


* Banking and Business References required for all advertisements 
seeking capital. 


Count six words to an agate line. No advertisement accepted 
for less than one dollar payable in advance. Advertisements 
accepted for the first issue going to press following date 
order and copy is received in New York. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























This year This year 
GIVE something GIVE something 
useful inspiring 





B. C. FORBES 


Author of “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Making America” 
Editor of FORBES Magazine 


B. C. Forbes’ Books Make Gifts 
That Are Appreciated 


“Men Who Are 
Making America” 


(50) fucl page illustrations) 
500 pages—6x9 in 
Price $3.00 


Here is the outstanding busi- 
ness-biographical-inspiration- 
al book of our generation. It 
brings to you fifty surpris- 
ingly intimate and revealing 
story-pictures of modern 
business achievement, based 
upon personal interviews with 





“Keys to Success” 
247 pages—5x7% in. 


Price $2.00 


This book contains thirty of 
the most inspiring business 
talks B. C. Forbes has ever 
written. “Teamwork,” one of 
these talks, has been re- 
printed hundreds of times by 
special permission, and is 
alone worth the price of the 
complete book. Overflowing 
with common-sense and prac- fifty of America’s biggest 
tical thoughts to build per- Business and Financial Lead- 
sonal efficiency. ers. No other book like it. 




















These Books Will Be Treasured Long 
After More Costly Gifts Are Forgotten 


As a stimulator of better work among your employees or as 
a builder of good-will among your customers, it would be hard 
to find, for so little money. a more satisfying Holiday Gift 
than B. C. Forbes’ books or a subscription to FORBES 
Magazine. 


Reduced Prices During December 


“Keys to Success” is $2 per copy; “Men Who Are Making 
America” $3 per copy; 10% discount on orders for 10 or more 
books, and 25% discount on orders for 25 or more books. FORBES 
Magazine subscriptions are $4 a year. Special club rates: $3.50 
a year on orders for 2 or more subscriptions; $3.00 a year 
(during December only) on orders for 25 or more subscriptions. 
Canada 50c extra; Foreign $1 extra. 


“ ‘Mien Who Are Making America’ Made the Biggest 
Hit of Anything We Ever Did in the Advertising Line” 


. J. Kindleberger, Pres., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich., last year presented “Men Who Are Making 
America” to all their department heads and wrote: “It did more 
to inspire better work than anything I have ever seen.” Then 
he gave five hundred copies of the book to his customers and 
this year he orders one thousand subscriptions to FORBES for 
the same purpose. He writes: “Perhaps you will remember that 
we used last year (500 copies of) the book ‘Men Who Are 
Making America.’ This made the biggest hit of anything we 
ever did in the advertising line. We also feel mighty sure that 
it has been a big inspiration to everyone who has read the book. 


To avoid the delays of the Holiday Rush mail 
your Gift Orders before December 17th. 


ADDRESS: MANAGER OF GIFT SALES 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Fesrhennteascl 
STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


A Nation’s Appeal for 
Facts and Figures 


EXPERTS of the Economic Advisory Committee, 
Manufacturers Division, of the National Conference 
on Unemployment find that:— 


“One of the chief causes of the present industrial 
depression is the business man’s lack of dependable 
information—essential Facts and Figures bearing on 
his own general line.” Compelled to rely on pure 
guess work, or arbitrary estimates, business stumbles 
and progress halts. 


Also that Stabilization, and the avoidance of recur- 
ring industrial depressions, depend, in no small 
measure, on an accurate and complete knowledge 
of the factors affecting the business situation. 


This is a nation’s appeal for adequate Facts and 
Figures. 


It is a call for a wider and more expert application 
of cost accounting principles in all lines of commer- 
cial endeavor. 


Never were these principles in greater need. Never 
was their application more competent, more helpful, 
or more easily obtained. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY GINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 





STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Business Improvement Not Breaking 
Speed Laws, But Trend Satisfactory 


The Most Encouraging Developments at Home Pointed Out. Significant Happenings 
in Money Market. Conference Confidence. Views of Leaders. 


on the whole, slow, but at least the year is 

ending much more satisfactorily than it be- 

gan. When we measure improvement weekly or 

even monthly, the progress made appears disap- 

inting ; but when we compare conditions to-day 

with those of six months ago, we realize that a 
very great deal has been accomplished. 

Between now and the end of the year develop- 
ments, apart from holiday retail trade, are likely 
to be of little importance, as December is a 
month of many distractions, including stock 
taking, cleaning up odds and ends, holidays, etc. 

Broadly, domestic conditions have been moving 
in the right direction; foreign con- 
ditions, especially in Germany, have 
occasioned alarm; the international 
activities at Washington have in- 
spired hopetulness, 

At home, first place probably 
should be accorded the advance in 
wheat, corn and cotton prices, since 
these advances have heiped to streng- 
then the financial position of a vast 
section of Our population whose buy- 
ing power is Of Momentous influence 
in decreeing general business activity 
or the reverse. lt would not be il- 
logical were the recent recovery in 
these basic commodities to be main- 
iained—provided, of course, nothing 
catastrophic occurs in Europe. 


B USINESS recovery continues irregular and, 
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Reserves Touch New High 


Monetary events call for next men- 
tion. bank reserves have climbed to 
anew Maximum at a season when 
talung reserves would have been 
natural. 1his has been brought about 
cluetily by contraction in note circu- 
lation, by the continued pulling 
down Of 1oans, by the consequent reduction in 
deposits and by the umportations of gold. Bank 
borrowing for both bustMess and speculative pur- 
poses have been unusually light. The super- 
abundance of idle funds has been revealed by the 
enormous over-subscription of Treasury bills, by 
tenders of half-a-billion dollars for an industrial 
bond issue of fifty million dollars, by the almost 
instantaneous absorption of municipal and cor- 
porate investment offerings, and by easing rates 
ior call money, time money, and high-grade com- 
mercial paper. 

_Nor must the marked improvement in quota- 
tions for the best bonds and stocks be relegated 
to the background in considering helpful develop- 
ments. Just as falling security prices tend to bring 
on trouble in all directions, so rising market values 
have a strengthening effect all round. The total 
imcrease in securities has reached several billion 
dollars. Every holder of securities—individuals, 
business concerns, banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, insurance companies, estates, etc.—has 
witnessed his investments rising in market value, 
thus enhancing the worth of his resources. 

Our railroads, representing an aggregate value 
of between fifteen and twenty billion dollars, are 
doing better and promise to enjoy a distinctly 
brighter future. The latest earnings statements 


are encouraging. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may force down certain freight rates 
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By B. C. Forbes 


faster and farther than agreeable to the railroads ; 
yet lower wages, amended working agreements, 
cheaper supplies, and the looked-for expansion in 
traffic should combine to reinvigorate the trans- 
portation companies. It is also worth noting that 
the cheapness of money and the lower returns 
now yielded by securities have enabled the War 
Finance Corporation to resume the marketing 
of the 6 per cent. railway obligations carried 
by it. 

The steel industry is moderately cheerful. 
Building has exhibited very marked activity. Cop- 
per is gradually working itself into a healthy po- 
sition both in respect to prices and stock. The 
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The above graphic, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the very 
interesting course of prices, from 1914 to date, of such representative 
farm products as wheat, corn, and cotton. (The figures used are for 
No. 2 red winter wheat at Chicago, No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago, and 
upland middlings cotton at New York.) 


woolen and cotton industries are producing on 


quite a large scale. So are our principal shoe 
plants. Paper mills are doing somewhat better. 
Furniture factories are increasing their output 
notably. 

And merchants figure that holiday trade will 
foot up to a satisfactory total. 


Cloudy Foreign Outlook 


Foreign affairs arouse concern. Germany 
clearly is heading towards financial disaster, and 
possibly towards political disaster and serious so- 
cial disorder. France’s attitude towards Germany 
and towards her former Allies is occasioning un- 
easiness in the highest circles. An eye is also 
being kept on political, industrial and social con- 
ditions in Italy. Russia’s only hope would appear 
to lie in a new regime brought about by the total 
collapse of the disintegrating Soviet administra- 
tion, if it can be dignified by the name of admin- 
istration. Conditions in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and other new national entities are distinctly bad. 
Rumblings of threatened financial troubles of 
magnitude come from China. Uprisings in India 
are of common occurrence. Ireland and England 
are still at loggerheads. Egypt has not yet been 
placated by Britain. 

On the other hand, British trade is reviving 
and the future is faced with greater confidence. 


Unspectacular but widespread betterment is taking 
place in most parts of South America and in Mex- 
ico, a matter of real moment to American banking 
and also American industrial and commercial in- 
terests. Canada, another of our very large 
customers, is proving capable of keeping things 
there on an even keel. 

The Washington conference is discussed else- 
where in this issue. It need only be said here that 
in influential financial and business circles faith 
in the outcome is distinctly stronger than it was 
before the sessions began. 

A temporary lull in business, accompanied by 
the closing up of a great many small concerns, 
may be expected. Meanwhile the se- 
curity markets may develop irregu- 
larity, but the trend in securities 
yielding high income returns should 
continue upwards. 


B. C. Forbes’ forecast for 1922 
is scheduled for our next issue. 





Views of Leaders 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., in an address be- 
fore the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute took a hopeful view of the 
business outlook. “It seems to be 
generally conceded,” said Mr. Gary, 
“that business conditions throughout 
the United States for the last six 
months have been perceptibly and 
steadily, if slowly, growing better. In 
the steel industry the volume of busi- 
ness has more than doubled during 
the last ninety days, though the 
profits, as a rule, have been little or 
nothing, due to high costs and low 
prices. I still think we would not be 
warranted in concluding we have arrived at the 
point where we can with certainty predict the 
exact time when there will be a return to a nor- 
mal financial, commercial and industrial basis, for 
the world’s economic structure has been terribly 
shaken by adverse winds during the last few 
years. There must be further readjustment. The 
delay in complete restoration of a sound and satis- 
factory economic development and activity in this 
country is largely due to high costs—high costs 
of living, high costs of production and transporta- 
tion, and high costs of owning and earning money 
or its equivalent.” 

One of the immediate causes of the paralysis 
in business, Albert J. Beveridge, former Senator 
from Indiana, points out, is the plight of the rail- 
roads. “Railway rates,” he declared “are oppres- 
sive, facilities inadequate, workers dissatisfied and 
rebellious, equipment impaired and railway capital 
reduced and imperiled. Until these conditions are 
better, all forecasts of good times are the mere 
matter of politicians.” ‘Pick fit legislators, 
executives not politicians,” says Edward T. Trefz, 
national field secretary of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “in order to avoid trouble 
in the future. Of 435 members elected to the 
lower House of Congress in 1916, 270 had never 
earned more than $3,000 a year. The greatest 
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need of the country is an economic leader. 
Workers should be provided with sane educa- 
(Continued on page 162) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


You want to make headway in the world, of 
course. See if this thought can help you: [irst, 
consecrate yourself to your calling; then concen- 
trate. The lives of most men of notable achieve- 

ment have been charac- 


TO SUCCEED, terized by consecration 
CONSECRATE and concentration. Be- 
AND fore one can consecrate 
CONCENTRATE 


oneself, one must be pos- 
sessed by some bigger 
and broader and better idea than mere money- 
making. There must be something in the work 
that appeals to one. The work must appear to 
be worth while, worth effort and industry and 
sacrifice. You could not, for example, conceive 
of anyone consecrating himself to bootlegging. 
There isn’t one honest calling, however, to which 
a worker could-not consecrate himself or herself 
if animated by the right spirit. Having conse- 
crated oneself to a line of endeavor, then concen- 
tration must follow if proficiency and success are 
to be attained. 

The worker, be he employee or employer, who 
hasn’t. consecrated himself to his calling fails to 
derive from it that deep satisfaction known to 
those who have consecrated themselves to their 
jobs. Concentration follows consecration naturally 
and with joy rather than hard effort. 
es « 


The campaign waged by “Forbes” for sensible 
reform of the New York Stock Exchange’s re- 
strictions governing advertising by its members 
has borne fruit. “We have decided,” one of the 

Stock Exchange officials 


N. Y. STOCK informed the writer, “to 
EXCHANGE accept some of your sug- 
TAKES A gestions.” He added with 
WISE STEP a laugh: “The constant 


. dropping of water will 
wear away even the hardest stone.” Briefly, the 
regulations heretofore have been such that no 
Stock Exchange firms could compete with other 
investment houses in securing customers through 
attractive, effective advertising. Hereafter, the 
Exchange authorities will sanction all reasonable 
advertisements prepared by its members. 

Of late years a tremendous amount of business 
has been done outside of the Stock Exchange, by 
both high-grade investment bankers and _ less 
reputable brokers. While, of course, membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange is no absolute 
guarantee that a firm is beyond reproach — the 
Chandler Brothers & Company scandal is recent 
proof of this—nevertheless, it is safer and better 
for all concerned to do business thraugh members 
of the Stock Exchange than through the swarms 
of irresponsible brokers and promoters and 
bucket-shoppers. 

Under proper management, the business of the 
New York Stock Exchange could be multiplied 
manifold in the future, especially after the Ex- 
change’s additional building, now under construc- 
tion, has been completed. Fortunately, in Sey- 
mour L. Cromwell, the institution now has a 


brainy, progressive president. 


By the Editor 


What brilliant things most of us could achieve 
“if” something or other were not as it is, and “if” 
somebody or other would only do what we want. 
Success, however, must be attained with the tools 
we have or can acquire, not by those beyond our 

reach. A whole mine of 


HOW TO philosophy is embodied 
MAKE GOOD in the adage, “A bad 
HANDLING workman quarrels with 
SALESMEN his tools.” One _ of 


America’s foremost in- 
dustrial giants recently wrote a little book entitled 
“Succeeding With What You Have.” That, after 
all, is what we must do—or fail. 

The most stimulating, the most helpful, the most 
sensible, letter on salesmanship I have read in 
months is one addressed by President George Ed- 
ward Smith of the Royal Typewriter Company to 
his sales managers. Mr. Smith won his own spurs 
in the field of salesmanship. Read what he says, 
and see if you don’t agree that he has hit the nail 


squarely on the head: 

“There is a quest on the part of managers for 
super-salesmen, men who will take over a terri- 
tory, cause the management no inconvenience at 
all, and make a profit for the office and bring 
credit to the manager. Managers hit upon such a 
man every once in a while, just often enough to 
make them believe they can secure them—and 
they go on hunting for them. It is the lazy man’s 
way of doing things. 

“The manager who makes up his mind that he 
cannot hire any better than ordinary men, that 
these men must go through a course of training, 
and that the responsibility of management is 
heavy and rests upon him alone, is the manager 
who will gradually, by training and experience, 
build up a selling organization; but the idea of 
lying back and waiting to accumulate a stable full 
of Man o’ Wars will see him in the poor-house. 

“I do not look upon the average man as a sales- 
man with the disapproval that 1 know some man- 
agers do, because if I were a manager I would 
be willing, by leadership and management, to 
make successful men out of that raw material. It 
would be very easy to run the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, as Mr. Vreeland says, if you had Cassatts 
and General Atterburys for track walkers and 
bridge tenders. It would be a very easy thing to 
win with an army of Napoleons. But the big trick 
is to run the Pennsylvania Railroad with 
ordinary “hunkies” and make it the standard of 
the world, and to win the battles of Napoleon 
with ordinary “poilus.” 

“This view some sales managers have lost.” 

Whenever I hear a man in authority complain- 
ing bitterly about the shortcomings of those under 
him, I always reflect that if they knew as much as 


he did one of them would probably have his job. 
* * * 


Principle makes for principal. 
x * * 

The things most worthwhile for you are with- 
in your reach—if you reach hard enough and 
long enough. 

* * * 

Automobiles that are not self-starters are out 
of date. So are employees. 

> «© 

It may be all right to be content with what 
you have; never with what you are. 

* * * 


Fears breed tears. 
* * 


Many are Socialists in their talk. How many 
in their action? 


Read elsewhere in this issue the intervicws op 
the armament conference obtained by a “Forbes” 
representative from longshoremen and sho;) girls 
‘and teamsters and factory girls and mail c:rriers 

and milk wagon drivers 


THROUGH and fruit venders and 
THE EYES East Side housewives 
OF and the like. Those of 
OTHERS us who think much about 


business and economics 
and employment are apt to consider how a thing 
is likely to affect business and employment and to 
adjudge it advisable or inadvisable according to 
its probable effect thereon. Also, are we not in- 
clined to assume that everybody else must naturally 
be guided by the same consideration? When we 
form any dogmatic opinion and are sure there 
could be no room for any other sensible opinion, 
we are astounded to find different opinions freely 
expressed. You and I are so sure that America’s 
plan for stopping armament building is eminently 
wise that we cannot easily understand how any- 
one could form a different view. The interviews 
obtained by “Forbes” do not make very encourag- 
ing reading.: But they certainly are illuminating. 

* * * 

Jail sentences imposed in New York upon four 
members of the “Tile Trust” will be heartily en- 
dorsed by the public. Regret will be felt that 
twenty-nine others found guilty of violating the 

Sherman Law were not 


PRISON THE also imprisoned instead 
PLACE FOR of fined. Federal Judge 
“TILE TRUST” Van Fleet, in passing 
CONSPIRATORS sentence, well said : “Am- 


ple facts have been ad- 
duced showing that these abnormal prices of build- 
ing materials, as well as the lack of new building 
construction and the resultant lack of proper 
housing for the multitudes of human beings in 
large cities throughout the country, are traceable 
directly to an inter-lockiag series of criminal con- 
spiracies and combinations in the building trades, 
of which this case is typical.” 

United States District Attorney Hayward 
voiced what undoubtedly is a widespread convic- 
tion on the part of the public when he declared: 
“For years lawless business men have felt they 
could with impunity ignore the law and combine 
to annihilate competition, boost prices and rig bids, 
and that the worst they would get, if caught, was 
the pin-prick of a fine, which meant nothing to 
them but an increased profit on the next job. | 
think Judge Van Fleet’s opinion and sentence 
constitute the first of a series of emancipation 
proclamations for home-builders.” 

How can business expect or demand a fair deal 
from the public, from the government, from 
labor, unless it gives a square deal? It is usually 
so difficult to convict astute business men of illegal 
acts that it is extremely necessary, in the interest 
of us all, that wrongdoers, when found guilty, 
should receive the maximum punishment pertit- 
ted by law. Jail sentences—plus keener official 
supervision—are the cure. 
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© International 


The official photograph of the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in the Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Washington, D. C. 


Momentous developments are occurring in such 
rapid succession at Washington that it has become 
wellnigh impossible to keep intelligent track of 
them and to form deliberate cpinions. Are the 
impressions and conclu- 
sions you have formed 


ARMAMENT 

CONFERENCE anything like these? Des- 
PROMISES pite Japanese objections, 
BIG RESULTS 


the ten-year naval holi- 
day will doubtless be 
adopted. Premier Briand blundered badly by em- 
phasizing the militant portions of his speech, in- 
stead of laying adequate stress upon France’s de- 
cision to cut her army in half, a very substantial 
contribution to armament reduction. France’s in- 
timated objections to the limitation of her naval 
activities are most ill-timed and shortsighted. 
China’s firm stand against abridgment of her na- 
tional independence has caused world statesmen 
to revise some of their plans, especially as China’s 
demands are so eminently just in principle that 
public opinion throughout the world flows towards 
the support of that harassed empire in resisting 
Japanese or other schemes inimical to her right to 
manage her own affairs. 

Despite the existence of innumerable trouble- 
some elements, the conference promises to achieve 
far-reaching beneficial results because it is clearly 
the will of the majority of mankind that measures 
calculated to insure peace be taken at this time. 
It is deeply significant that the British Foreign 
Minister has warned France, very plainly, that she 
must co-operate or find the rest of the world ar- 


rayed against her. If Britain is moved to talk 
thus to her principal European ally, it is plain 
that any other nation daring to adopt policies cal- 
culated to queer the conference would find itself 
bitterly opposed by the other principal powers, in- 
cluding the United States and Britain. Under 
all the circumstances, the conclusion is justified 
that the conference will be crowned with a greater 
mezsure of success than the most optimistic had 
dared to expect. 

by turning the thoughts of nations away from 
war and toward peace and co-operation, who can 
gauge the place the conference will take in his- 
tory? 





When its parents disown it and promise to kill 
it at the first opportunity, it is hardly worth while 
for the rest of us to waste much effort in de- 
nouncing the new tax bill. It is a misshapen 
monstrosity. It satisfies 
nobody. Over-burdened 


TAX BILL , 

Is A TAX tax-payers pleaded with 
ON PUBLIC’S the lawmakers to give 
PATIENCE them bread; they have 


been handed a stone. 
The total relief granted for the present calendar 
year amounts to one-and-three-quarters per cent., 
whereas prices and wages and profits have fallen, 
as we all know, very much more. Verily, the law- 
making mountain has brought forth only a mouse. 
Any business concern that could not have read- 
justed itself to the changed conditions more effec- 
tively than the tax-layers have adjusted their 
affairs would now be bankrupt. 


* * * 


“Make friends and you will make money,” it 
has been said. Christmas is the season when little 
thoughtful acts of friendship are especially in 
order. What to give is a perennial problem, par- 

ticularly what to give 


ACCEPTABLE those outside the family 
CHRISTMAS circle. Last year one pro- 
GIFTS gressive business concern 
FOR $3.50 


sent a copy of “Men 
Who Are Making 
America” to five hundred of its customers. The 
results were so extraordinarily gratifying that this 
same company is this time going to send “Forbes” 
for a year to a thousand of its customers, as a 
Christmas remembrance. The management feel 
confident that they could not choose a more ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift for their friends, their 
customers. Other companies and firms have done 
the same thing on a smaller scale in previous 
years, and they also express the greatest satisfac- 
tion over the appreciation elicited. 

The cost also commends this form of gift. 
While a single yearly subscription costs $4, orders 
for two or more cost $3.50 each, and twenty-five 
or more subscriptions cost only $3 each. 

And, of course, the selection of “Forbes” as 
Christmas gifts will likewise make us happy! 


ls America to-day raising many wives like the 
late Mrs, James J. Hill? Although having mil- 
lions of dollars at her command, she delegated to 
no servants such homely duties as darning her 
husband’s socks, sewing 


ARE THERE on his buttons, and pack- 
TO-DAY MANY ing his grip for his con- 
WIVES LIKE stant journeyings over 


MRS. J. J. HILL? his vast railway empire 


and elsewhere. Most 
mornings she drove with him to his oftice. The 
home of the “Empire Builder of the Northwest” 
was a real home. ‘he home life of the Hilis was 
idyllic. They raised nine ciuldren, ali of whom 
are filling creditable places in the world. Mr. and 
Mrs. James J. Hill did not spend feverish even- 
ings floating from one place of amusement or 
from one society function to another. ‘hey re- 
velled in old-fashioned music at home; with them 
conversation was not a lost art; they found time 
to mingle much with their children and grand- 
children. 

I have noticed that a great many men who have 
accomplished much have had wives of the stamp 
of Mrs. Hill. Harriman had in Mrs. Harriman 
a real help-mate. When the late E. P. Ripley was 
tendered a unique complimentary banquet not long 
before he died, he declared in his address—and 
he meant it—that to Mrs. Ripley was due most 
of the credit for whatever he had been able to 
accomplish. Although Carnegie didn’t get the 
woman he wanted, he never ceased singing the 
praises of the one he did marry. The late Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller was very much of a “home 
body,” always personally attentive to her hus- 
band’s wants. 

The popular impression is that the modern 
woman is commonly a gad-fly when supplied with 
an abundance of spending money. Frankly, | 
could call a rather long roll of financial and busi- 
ness leaders whose wives are the opposite of help- 
mates. In not a few instances men of large affairs 
find themselves heavily handicapped not only by 
the unreasonable extravagance of their wives, but 
by the despotic demands wives make upon hours 
and days and weeks which should be devoted to 
their business affairs. 
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Un the other hand, one finds on all sides wives 
who are striving just as conscientiously as any 
old-time wife to lighten their husbands’ loads and 
to make things comfortable and restful for them 
at home. The modern well-to-do or rich wife may 
not darn her husband’s socks, but I constantly 
run across cases where wives follow with intense 
interest the business activities of their husbands, 
talk things over with them, read newspapers, 
periodicals and books calculated to widen their 
understanding of their husbands’ problems, and 
otherwise seek earnestly to fit themselves to enter 
into the lives of their husbands to the maximum 


extent. 
e. 2% 


Which are going to win the loyalty of the ma- 
jority of workmen in this country, the professional 
labor leaders, or those employing the workers? 
That, to my mind, is the crux of the whole or- 

ganized labor outlook. 


WHO WILL What the answer will be 
LABOR FOLLOW: depends upon which class 
EXECUTIVES, does the most for the 


OR OWN LEADERS? ;ea! benefit of the work- 


men. Without question, 
a great many workers have lost their former 
blind faith in their union leaders because of the 
failure of so many of the strikes instigated dur- 
ing the last year or more by these labor leaders, 
strikes instigated at a time when success clearly 
was out of the question. Simultaneously with 
this lowering of prestige of union leaders, there 
has developed in many directions desire—and 
machinery—for bringing employees into closer 
touch with their employers. 

That many labor leaders induced unions to 
adopt arrogant, high-handed; autocratic stands 
during the war emergency is now, on looking 
back, evident to all—just as it is no longer dis- 
puted that flagrant profiteering was practised by 
many business men. Great strides were made in 
developing the powers of unions during the war 
years. Plant after plant which had formerly 
been free from the activities of union leaders 
were penetrated, and things made uncomfortable 
for the management. While there were more jobs 
than men, such tactics could be conducted success- 
fully. Now that there are more men than jobs, 
a great many employers have resolved to apply 
themselves earnestly, thoughtfully, and resolutely 
to getting closer to their work people, in order 
that hereafter the workers will feel more dis- 
posed to deal with them than with “outside labor 
leaders,” as employers express it. 

Anent this, the following extracts from a letter 
I have received from an intimate friend of Vice- 
President Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is illuminating, especially as Atterbury took 
a leading part in the recent fight for lower rail- 
way wages: 

“You have written several comments on Gen- 


eral Atterbury’s activities in reference to labor. 
In this connection, I think you will be interested 
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Two-Line Editorials 


We may have a “white” Christmas or we 
may have a “green” Christmas, but at any 
rate it won’t be as blue as last Christmas. 

ie ae 

The period of dividend reductions and 
omissions 1s about over. Dividend resump- 
tions should shortly be im vogue. 

hh oS 

Good railway securities should do better. 

os 

Avoid marks. 

* * * 

Look for many small commercial failures 
this month and next. It’s wiser to remove 
wreckage. 

a 

“Small profits and quick returns” never 

was a better motto than it is to-day. 
* * * 
Lloyd-George is a result-getter. Remem- 
ber that. 
* * * 
Harding is proving hard-headed, 
* * * 
January special sales are likely to bring 
real price-cutting this year. 
* * * 
Sterling promises to live up to tts name. 
* * * 

It’s proving harder to earn money now that 

it is cheap than it was when it was dear. 
* * * 


Spring promises to bring sunshine. 








in knowing that at the Chicago hearing the 
Brotherhoods were asked to give the strike vote 
on each railroad. The only Brotherhoods who 
were prepared to give their votes were the Con- 
ductors and the Trainmen. In both those cases 
the vote revealed the fact that the strike propo- 
sition failed of obtaining the necessary favorable 
votes on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was the only big system of 
which this was true. 

“Also, note this fact: The officers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad all cut their pay voluntarily, 
and the biggest cut both in amount and per- 
centage was in the salary of the president of 
the company. 

“General Atterbury is not fighting the unions: 
The unions are stronger on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad under General Atterbury’s direction 
than they are on any other railroad, but he is 
fighting the proposition that if he is able to get 
along with his own men, they should not be 
called to strike because members of the same 
unions on some other railroad, or in some other 
interest, cannot get along with their manage- 
ment. 

“If any man was ever fighting for a sound prin- 
ciple of management, it is General W. W. At- 
terbury. If you don’t believe it, ask the big union 
labor men like W. G. Lee, L. E. Sheppard, and 
W. S. Carter what they think of him. Above all 
else, ask the leaders of the unions on his own 
railroad what they think of him.” 


Workers are not fools. 


Victory in the end 
will go to those who deserve it. 


Are employers and workers gradually reacting 

a better understanding? The number of strikes 
would suggest that the reply must be “No.” ‘he 
right answer, however, I believe, is “Yes,” 
Strikes, even when un- 


AN EXAMPLE important, get into the 
TO OTHER newspapers. Agreem-nts 
EXECUTIVES harmoniously reachec get 
AND WORKERS 


into the newspapers only 
when enormous numbers 
of workers are involved. Strikes usually spring 
from inability to see things through the other 
side’s eyes. Employers in most cases are blam- 
able for the inability of workers to grasp the real 
situation, because most employers do not take 
sufficient pains to acquaint their people with the 
true state of their business, its profits, its losses, 
its selling problems, the competition to be met, 
etc., etc. The regrettable truth is that a great 
many employers still regard such matters as being 
none of their workers’ business, 

A gratifying example of the better and more 
modern way of doing things has just been fur- 
nished by the agreement of Chicago packing 
house employees that their wages must be re- 
duced in the interest alike of their employers and 
themselves. In the principal instance some twen- 
ty-four representatives of the workers met the 
same number of representatives of the concern 
(Armour’s) and all the facts concerning the posi- 
tion of the company were laid before the work- 
ers, the adverse trade conditions, cost of living 
data, wage scales in other lines, and so forth. 
Acquainted with the facts, the workers recognized 
that the thing to do was to cut their own pay. 

Such proceedings are not as rare as the public 
imagines. Where concerns have organized and 
freely consulted with committees of employees 
elected by the workers themselves, and where good 
faith has been exercised on both sides, wage re- 
ductions have been agreed to in quite a number of 
instances during the last twelve months, just as 
before then wage increases were fixed by similar 
get-together methods. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, for example, has found this 
system gratifyingly successful, and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., tells me that he hopes to see this 
system of running organizations become general 
among all the Standard Oil plants. 

We all like to feel that we are of some 
importance and that our wishes receive considera- 
tion. Strikes not infrequently are prompted 
more by a determination to bring the bosses to 
their knees than by any other motive. It is hu- 
man nature. And any man who aspires to become 


‘a successful executive must first learn how to 


deal with human nature. 
x * * 


For you, the most important organization of 
all is the proper organization of your own life 
and habits and activities. 

* * * 


To last, have ballast. 


Which Business Books have helped you most, and how? 
See Page 175 for details of $250 Prize Contest. 
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HOW HE TURNED LOSSES TO PROFITS 


turned a young lawyer into a successful man- 
ufacturer of hosiery, doing a business of 
$6,500,000 a year. 

S. E. Summerfield, president and founder of 
the Gotham Hosiery Company, was born in Law- 
rence, Kansas, where he attended the State uni- 
versity, and took his degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
His father was a member of the faculty, and not 
one of the family was in business. 

After graduation young Summerfield took up 
the practice of law in Denver. But he did not like 
it, Somewhere, in an earlier generation, business 
instinct had predominated over professionalism; 
he had a capacity for business which refused to be 
downed. 

A chance meeting with an old acquaintance led 
him into a theatrical venture which kept him in- 
terested for two years. Then he came to New 
York to get broader experience. But he had not 
yet learned the value of providing for the future; 
things had progressed rapidly in Denver, and, 
like most young men whose money has come easily, 
he spent it after the same fashion. He arrived 
in New York without any definite assets, but with 
enough confidence in his own business ability to 
determine to start out for himself. 

After looking around for a desirable opening, 
he found a ribbon plant optimistically reputed to 
be making between twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year. It was to be had for twenty- 
five thousand dollars. He persuaded an uncle to 
loan him the money, only to find, when he took 
over the plant, that most of the equipment was 
about to fall to pieces. 


I was a strange chain of circumstances that 


Switches from Ribbons to Stockings 


Things looked pretty bad; but he faced con- 
ditions as they were. Every morning saw him at 
his office long before the others arrived, and 
night found him still digging away at plans, bal- 
ancing accounts, getting out the mail, or studying 
over the machinery in the shop. Many a time he 
wished he could trade his legal education for a 
practical knowledge of machinery. With no money 
to pay for extra office help, he went to his uncle 
and explained how urgently he needed a stenog- 
rapher. He was told that it would be advisable 
for him to write his own letters. His office 
furniture consisted of some packing boxes and a 
few boards. He had no capital. Not only was it 
impossible to manufacture a high grade of ribbons, 
but it was difficult to dispose of them after they 
were ready for the market. At the end of the 
year he was just where he started. 

But, instead of throwing the whole thing over, 
he set to work to see how some proposition based 
on his present investment could be made to pay. 
He decided that he would choose some more de- 
sirable line of output, equip his plant with new 
machinery, and then go out for the business. 

It was just about this time—in 1909—that silk 
stockings began to attain their popularity Decid- 
ing that it was a good time to enter that field, he 
borrowed $12,000 more from a very unwilling 
relative and bought four hosiery machines, which 
he ran in connection with his ribbon factory. 

But it soon became evident that the manufac- 
ture of silk stockings ran into money. Having 
no bank account to draw upon, young Summer- 
field would use up all the material he could afford 
to buy, then shut down his machines until he 
could dispose of the manufactured stock and get 
money with which to purchase more matevial. 
Sometimes this turnover was more difficult than 
others ; it was always hard enough. He struggled 
along this way for about six months. 

Though he did not know much about the man- 
ufacure of silk stockings, he had ideas about cre- 
ating a market. He realized that in order to sell 
his stockings he must make them different in 
some way; he @tideavored, not only to improve 





More Saleable Product and Ideas 
for Creating Market Save 
Bad Investment 


By O. D. Foster 


their quality—to make them distinctive—but also 
to give them some identifying mark which would 
have actual sales value. Trained to analyze prob- 
lems, his mind jumped immediately to the weak 
point in stockings—the drop stitches. A specially 
woven top was devised and the phrase, “No run 
goes below the Gold Stripe,” became a selling 
slogan. 

Immediate results followed the advent of the 
gold stripe; merchants began to buy the stocking 
with the strong talking points. Within a few 
weeks shut-downs were less frequent, and it was 





S. E. SUMMERFIELD 


President and founder of the Gotham Hosiery Co., 
New York, manufacturers of the “Gold Stripe” 
brand of stockings 


not long before two new machines were purchased 
on time payments. When these were running to 
capacity, two more were added on the same terms. 
This was the latter part of 1910. By the end of 
1911, twenty machines were running full time, 
turning out “Gold Stripe” stockings. 

The stockings sold all over the country, but 
New York merchants still refused to buy. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Summerfield, “ we will 
show them that Gotham stockings will sell in 
New York. We will let the public be the judge.” 

He rented a little shop, back of a cigar store on 
West 34th street, and anything but conspicuous. 
The keenest shoppers in the world, the girls who 
sell goods over the counter, were his largest cus- 
tomers. Between 1 and 2, and 5 and 6, a queue 
waited to get in. This happened in October, 1911. 
In February, 1913, the shop was moved to a front 
location a little further down the block, and in 
August, 1918, over close to Fifth avenue. Since 
the store was only nine feet wide, it soon became 
necessary to clear out all display in order to ac- 
commodate sufficient stock to satisfy the trade. 
In 1915, a tiny shop, eight feet wide, was opened 
on Fifth avenue, just above 42nd street, and a 
third shop has just been opened on upper Fifth 


avenue. The first two shops have been doing a 
business of a million and a half annually. 

You may knit a stocking which keeps the runs 
from passing the “Gold Stripe,” but you cannot 
prevent its wearer from breaking the threads in 
any one of a hundred ways. When the war came 
on and rigid economy decried the silk stocking 
as extravagant, Mr. Summerfield was determined 
that he would not allow his rapidly increasing 
business to be destroyed so easily; his customers 
were notified that for half the original price they 
could have new feet or new tops woven on and 
that, under a special service, runs would be 
mended so they could not be detected. There was 
an immediate sales increase. 

Then there came the demand for fancy shoes, 
and some one conceived the idea that they could 
just as well harmonize with the coloring of the 
gown. Then Mr. Summerfield slid another little 
trick down his sleeve; stockings would be dyed to 
match any shade without extra charge. ; 

Some idea of the extent to which the business 
has increased is shown by the entries in an early 
cash book. The first day the retail store on 34th 
street was opened sales totaled $27.35. Gross 
sales for 1912 were $51,304. Sales for 1921 will 
run over a million and a half, for retail stores 
alone. 

To-day, over five hundred shops in New York 
City are selling the Gotham Hosiery Company’s 
product, and there is scarcely a block in any shop- 
ping section where they cannot be purchased. Pro- 
duction .has been trebled in the past eighteen 
months. 


Not Affected by Depression 


“What are your worst troubles during this busi- 
ness depression?” I asked Mr. Summerfield. 

“Manufacturing enough stockings to keep the 
trade good natured. There was not a day last 
year,” said he, “when we did not ship to our 
full capacity. We have felt no reaction from the 
business depression. In January and February 
there is usually a slight falling off in buying, but 
during the other months our business runs pretty 
evenly, with the exception of December, when we 
do about 20 per cent. of our annual trade.” 

There are eighteen sales girls in the little shop 
on 34th street, and, although seats are provided, 
they rarely have a chance to rest. They are as 
close to each other back of the counter as they 
can stand and show the stockings. One reason 
why these tiny shops can handle such an enormous 
amount of business is because there is little “look- 
ing.” Nothing is sold but Gotham hose; it takes 
only a few moments to wait on each customer, 
and the cashier’s desk at the door relieves the 
counter of congestion. 

No credit department is maintained-by the 
Gotham Hosiery Company. A history card is filed 
for each customer, and new credits are allowed 
only where a first credit standing is shown. After 
the account is opened, all invoices are placed in an 
automatic file and mature thirty-seven days after 
the date on the invoice; a customer thus has 
thirty days’ credit and seven days’ leeway. If the 
bill is not paid in that time a yellow card is sent 
to the shipping department, and all shipments are 
held up until payment is made; thus bad accounts 
are practically unknown. 

But, as in all organizations the business of which 
has been built up through gradual development, 
there is a very kindly feeling for the small dealer, 
and the Gotham Hosiery Company is always ready 
to consider his proposition, even extending un- 
usual credits, if he seems deserving of special 
confidence. 

It would be foolish to say that Mr. Summer- 
field would not have attained his present success 
without any legal knowledge, but he has made it 
one of the pillars’on which he has built up his 
business. 
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“THE MASSES” AND DISARMAMENT] Y 


GAIN and again in newspaper reports of the 
Washington conference, we see grandilo- 
quent phrases, such as “the whole nation is 

thrilled,” “Hughes’ address took away the breath 
of the world,” “the public is watching with in- 
terest,” and “it is a matter of deep concern to 
everyone.” 

We have visions of ditchdiggers rushing breath- 
lessly to get the latest editions and reading with 
avidity the Washington news; of street cleaners 
picking up papers that have been thrown on the 
streets to glean the latest word from Japan with 
regard to disarmament; of stenographers sliding 
the morning papers in desk drawers to read, while 
typing letters, snatches of Stephan Lauzanne’s in- 
terpretation of France’s attitude; and of house- 
wives delaying breakfast while scanning the pages 
to see if there will really be no more wars. 

Of course, it isn’t of as deep concern to every- 
one as such phrases suggest; and yet, in going 
through the streets of New York City, stopping 
different persons at random, asking each his opin- 
ion with regard to disarmament, I was surprised 
to learn how many of the type we usually refer 
to collectively as “the masses” are interested and 
even concerned with what is going on in Wash- 
ington. 

The first person I approached was R. Franzone, 
323 East 107th street, a mason. He was working 
on the pavement above the Broadway subway be- 
tween 103rd and 104th streets. 

“What do you thing of Hughes’ plan for limita- 
tion of armaments?” I asked without preliminary 
introduction. For a second he looked at me in 
amazement, then stood up, dropping his tools. 


Italian Indorses Plan 


“I tell you, lady, I think it’s wonderful!” he 
said, and as he talked he grew ecstatic. “I think 
it the best thing in the world. Then it’ll be so no- 
body can kill themselves any more. I don’t think 

. there is anybody against it, unless they are mil- 
lionaires. The war trouble is good for nobody 
but them. The poor people it does no good. I 
came from Italy. It didn’t help anybody but mil- 
lionaires there. Disarmament—it is wonderful! 
It means stopping wars.” 

I stopped two postmen who were chatting to- 
gether near the Pennsylvania Station. “I’m for 
it,” said P. A. Garrahty, 315 West 12th street, 
a Spanish war veteran. “You'll find nearly all ex- 
army men are. I know most of the men who used 
to be in the army who are now working at the 
General Post Office are for it. Some say they 
don’t think it will work, but I do.” 

“T believe in disarmament in general,” said John 
H. Desmond, of 196 Kent street, Brooklyn, who 
served fourteen years in the regular army before 
entering the postal service. “But not disarmament 
at the expense of our own safety. I’m telling 
you, I’m a little afraid of the slyness of those 
foreign diplomats at Washington.” 

Between Broadway and Seventh avenue, on 
31st street, I spoke to an old man unloading a 
wagon and asked him if he believed disarmament 
would work. 

“No, lady, there’s too much trouble in this 
country now,” he answered. ‘Suppose it might 
do some good if it ever got a start, but don’t be- 
lieve it'll ever get started. Now, my daughter 
is interested, but I ain’t.” By that time he had the 
drygoods box on his shoulders and was walking 
away. 

Mrs. E. W. Lehman, 74 West 68th street, 
elevator starter in the Cuyler Building, hadn’t “de- 
cided exactly whether they ought to cut down the 
navies or not. I’ve read something about it,” she 
said, “but can’t come to any conclusion. It seems 
to me, though, it’s a pretty dangerous thing for us 
to do.” 

I spoke to Mrs. Beatrice Yellon, of 345 Ninth 
avenue, wife of a grocer, while she was talking 


What Rank and File Think of 
Momentous Washington 
Conference 


By Claire Morton 


with the newsdealer at the corner of Ninth avenue 
and 31st street. 

“Sure,” she said, “they ought to cut down the 
navy. In the long run, I think they will do away 
with the navy altogether. Why, my husband was 
in the naval reserve and got $12 a year—now he 
don’t get anything. Now don’t that show they’re 
trying to cut down the navy? I guess it’s a good 
thing anyway. Long ago, when they had barbar- 
ism—you know what I mean—everybody had to 





Through Others’ Eyes 


i= is a snap-shot of one of more 
than a score of work-a-day Ameri- 
cans interviewed for “Forbes” on arms 
limitation. The 
results, printed 
here in short, 
direct quotations 
authenticated by 
names and ad- 
dresses, furnish 
an enlightening 
cross-section of 
public opinion. 
Unfortunately 
suspicion has 
ousted idealism 
from the minds 
of all too many; 
but these ran- 
dom talks with 
the worker in the street and the housewife at 
the door do reveal the echoing thought that, 
if anything that is safe for America ca 

forfend, “it must not be again.” : 














fight; nowadays people have more sense. Of 
course, the last war If the United States 
goes to war again, I don’t believe they could get 
anybody to fight.” 

A number of the milkmen out on strike were 
congregated about a building at the corner of 31st 
street and Tenth avenue. I went up to a small 
group on the outskirts of the crowd and asked 
them what they thought about limitation of arma- 
ments. 

“T don’t know nothing about it,” said Frank 
Smith, of 601 West 30th street, and the three or 
four other men with him also said they knew 
nothing about it. One, however, asked me what 
it was all about. When I explained, Mr. Smith 
spoke up again: “They ought to keep big armies 
and navies, anyway—see the trouble there’s here 
to home,” and he jammed the derby he was wear- 
ing lower upon his ears and stalked away. 

Edward J. Connors, of 496 Eleventh avenue, a 
truck driver, agreed with the milkman to a certain 
extent. 

“We ought to keep the army and navy as big 
as ever,” he said. “The other countries will keep 
theirs. What would we do if a fight came up? 
Even if the other countries say they’ll give theirs 
up, we oughtn’t. It’s just a frame-up. They'll 
tell us they’ve cut down their navy, but they won’t. 
Then we sure would be in for it. They are pretty 
shrewd, them foreigners.” 

Two negro longshoremen smoking pipes, lean- 
ing against the fence of the Lehigh Valley railroad 
yards.at lunch-time, knew nothing about the con- 





ference at Washington, but had heard “‘tiiere’; 
talk about cutting down our navies.” 

“There ain’t no sense in that,” Samuel Johiston, 
422 West 37th street, said. “Nohow you make it— 
with armies or navies, or if they ain’t got none, 
the big nations’ll get the little ones anyhow. But 
ah ain’t wanting to interfere with things like that, 
no way. Best to let them fight it out by their- 
selves. But my opinion is they ought not to do it: 
they oughtn’t to cut down the army and navy; 
might need ’em sometime.” 

The second one then spoke up: “Seems to me 
ah read somewheres they wanted the idea of every- 
body, but ah don’t believe I dare to interfere. No, 
ah guess ah won’t interfere with them.” And he 
refused to give me his name and address. 

In Gimbel’s waiting-room, where I stopped to 
rest a few minutes, I asked the woman sitting 
next to me what she thought about disarmament. 
She was middle-aged and apparently of comfort- 
able means. 

“Anything England is satisfied with is some- 
thing for us to worry about,” she said, and, 
though she wouldn’t give her name, she declared 
she came from American stock dating back to 
1776. “Why should England have more ships 
than we’ve got. Why, you know what’s going 
to happen? England is going to join her ships 
with Japan, and in no time where will we be? I’m 
telling you, there’s something wrong with Hughes’ 
plan if England’s satisfied.” 

A different viewpoint had William Devlin, of 
189 Park Row, whom I found twirling a banner 
advertising a Hungarian restaurant, while sitting 
on an empty newsstand, between Church and Dey 
streets on Greenwich street. 


Must Be United Action 


“If Europe disarms,” said he, “we must. One 
or two countries shutting down their navies won't 
do no good. If everybody does it, there won’t 
be no wars at all. And that’s what we want.” 

In the basement of Wanamaker’s, three little 
shop girls were talking at the lace-collar counter. 
In answer to my question, Josephine Zawistoska, 
of 109 Grand street, Brooklyn, who is only 16. 
said, “I don’t know what you're talking about.” 
But Kitty Conibear, 183 Seventh street, Long 
Island City, who is a year older, had heard about 
disarmament. 

“They’re doing it down in Washington, D. C., 
ain’t they?” she asked. “And America’s for it. 
Sure, I’m for it. England’s for it, too, ain’t she? 
And what’s them other countries—Japan, Italy— 
they’re all for it, ain’t they?” 

“Well, if England’s for it, I ain’t going to have 
nothing to do with it,” said the youngest of the 
three, who wouldn’t give her name. 

Nex day I went on the East Side to obtain 
other opinions. At a blacksmith shop on East 
64th street, between Second and Third avenues, I 
began talking with J. McShane, of 231 East 67th 
street, a contractor. 

“Even if they have disarmament,” was his com- 
ment, “it won’t stop wars. Cutting down Ger- 
many’s army didn’t stop the war, did it? I got 
a boy who fought in nine battles. He says there’s 
going to be another war, and if they want to go 
to war, they'll go, disarmament or no.” 

Thomas Cunningham, 613 East 16th street, who 
works in a lumber yard on First avenue and East 
64th street, said he thought “they best cut down 
for ten years, like they say—that’ll stop any more 
wars.” 

On the public dock at the end of East 62nd 
street, I met John Carter, 327 East 47th street, 
a coal driver. He was standing by his wagon, 
smoking a pipe. 

“T don’t say they should cut down the army and 
navy, miss,” he said thoughtfully. “Very bad busi- 
ness. There'll be some kind of scrap sometime. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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WHAT BUSINESS MEN TELL “FORBES” 


HAT lies ahead in business? That is what all are keen 
“Forbes” is requesting large employers of 
vorkers, financial leaders and other important men of affairs to 
present facts, figures and deductions for the enlightenment and 
guidance of the many thousands of responsible business men who 
yead this publication. The questions submitted follow: 

“Is unemployment increasing or decreasing in your part of 


; to know. 


the country? 





Lower Wages for Workers 
Would Help Railroads 





LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

Unemployment is decreasing in certain depart- 
ments, so far as the railroads are concerned, as a 
result of the recent small but noticeable improve- 
ment in business. 

Passage of the railroad funding bill might have 
increased employment on many roads which have 
suffered severely for want of money with which 
to do ordinary and necessary work. 


With practically all the lines, however, im- 
portant increases in the number of employees in 
their maintenance departments have been re- 
stricted because the national officers of the shop 
crafts, for instance, have kept large numbers of 
their followers out of work due to their insistence 
that they shall be subject only to rules and condi- 
tions similar to those which prevailed during Fed- 
eral control. As a result the railroads have held 
their maintenance charges to a minimum and 
have restricted their improvements as much as 
possible, feeling that the labor costs involved in 
such work were entirely too high and out of 
keeping with the rates paid similar labor in other 
industries. 

This attitude of labor is not confined to the rail- 
roads, as the situation in the soft coal regions 
would indicate. There, union miners are standing 
pat and refusing to accept any wage reduction, 
while the non-union miners have taken a cut. 
With the unions insisting on wages which are 
practically double the going rate and with labor 
entering so largely into the cost of mining coal, it 
becomes apparent that the owners of non-union 
mines are able to market their coal considerably 
cheaper than the mine operators who must employ 
union men. With the limited demand, this means 
the un!onized mines are having great difficulty in 
selling their product, and their market is slowly 
being taken over by the non-union operators. 
There is no question but that this condition is 
contributing largely and will continue to. con- 
tribute increasingly to the unemployment of the 
union miners. 

You will note that the difficulty is in the dis- 
tribution of unemployment. The non-union 
miners have all the work they can do and the 
union men are idle, just as in the railroad instance, 
the shop workers normally employed by the rail- 
roads are idle while those outside and unrestricted 
by rules the unions demand, are well employed 
repairing the equipment of the railroads. 

An interesting feature of the situation is the 
tendency of union mine workers to accept work 
at the going rates in other industries, often not 
more than a third of what their union demands 
for them. There are also evidences of many men 
leaving the union fields and going to the non- 
union mines where they are assured of steady 
work. This situation does not apply in the an- 


thracite fields, however, where the mine workers 
still receive war-time rates and the closed shop 
prevails, 


(Signed) E. E. LOOMIS. 


“Why? 


“Do you, or do you not, look for improvement im activity 
during the next few months? 


“Can you offer any constructive suggestions?” 

Excellent, thoughtful, authoritative replies are coming to 
hand. On the whole they furnish food for encouragement. Many 
were published in previous issues; others are presented herewsth; 


and more will follow. 


© Underwod &€ Underwood 
E. E. LOOMIS 


President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, who says: 

“The railroads have held their maintenance charges 

to a minimum and have restricted their improve- 

ments as much as possible, feeling that the labor 

costs involved in such work were entirely too high 

and out of keeping with the rates paid similar labor 
in other industries.” 





More Buying by Consumers 
Starts Ball Rolling 





HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
Erte, Pa. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 


Un-employment in this section is gradually de- 
creasing. We look for improvement in activity for 
the next few months. The basis for this opinion 
is that it now seems well established that during 
the period of super-inflation, commencing about the 
middle of 1919 and extending over the following 
twelve or fifteen months, there seems to have been 
more production than actual consumption. 

As a result, this year opened with a surplus of 
goods in the hands of the consumer, retailer, and 
wholesaler. As soon as business commenced to 
slow up, the consumer became more careful in his 
purchases. This was increasingly so with the re- 
tailer, and even more with the wholesaler ; so that 
manufacturers received practically no orders at all. 
and they in turn became overstocked with finished 
goods. 

This condition seems to have continued during 
the first six or eight months of this year. Since 
that time the consumer has been ordering a little 
more, and, because the retailers’ stocks were low, 
this immediately meant orders to the wholesaler. 
The wholesaler’s stock was also low, and there- 
fore, he was obliged to purchase more liberally 








from the manufacturer. This has given employ- 
ment to an increased number of men in the man- 
ufacturing field, and the increased purchasing 
power thus resulting is, in turn, increasing business 
all along the line. 

You ask if we can give any constructive sugges- 
tions. There have been so many suggestions al- 
ready advanced that there exists a good deal of con- 
fusion of thought. 

We believe that much can be done by sane buy- 
ing, economical use of materials purchased, an ef- 
fort to maintain the wages of those who have 
already accepted a reasonable reduction, discour- 
agement of those who have refused to participate 
in the general readjustment, and finally an ever- 
lasting drive toward high quality and production 
per hour of every individual, department, and cor- 


poration. 
(Signed) N. W. WILSON, 
Vice-President. 





No Real Business Boom 
Without Foreign Orders 











' MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


OrancE, N, J. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I have no definite statistics with which to 
answer your letter. I think I can safely say that 
unemployment is decreasing in this section. I 
believe that business activity is bound to increase 
within the next few months. 

During the war period every manufacturer 
was forced to carry large inventories on account 
of the uncertainty of deliveries. This practice 
was no doubt continued to a very great entent 
during 1920, but with the uncertainty in prices, 
buying stopped and many were able to continue a 
long period without additional purchases. 

I believe that these stocks are nearing ex- 
haustion, and that increased business is bound to 
result from this feature alone. I doubt very 
much that there will be any business boom. 

I have no constructive suggestions to offer for 
the improvement of business. I believe that is a 
matter which time only can adjust. Costs must 
be reduced all along the line. This will take time, 
and the people are not willing to take less until 
they are forced to. 

I believe that this country has reached the 
point where it needs foreign business in order to 
be prosperous in a big way. But our business 
men as a whole have had so little experience in 
foreign fields that this will take time. There is 
profitable business to be had throughout the 
world for many manufacturers if they will only 
study the conditions intelligently. 

We need more young men who are willing to 
go abroad and adapt themselves to the ways and 
conditions of foreign countries. This, I believe, 
is the big reason for the success of England and 
Germany in building up foreign trade. It would 
be a great help to the foreign business of this 
country to have a higher grade and better paid 
consular service. 


(Signed) JAY R, MOORE. 
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HOW FREIGHT RATES CAN BE REDUCED { § 


HAT is to be the outcome of the freight 
rate agitation? The answer is vital to us 
Throughout the country there is growing oppo- 
sition to high rates on some articles and com- 
modities ; and both the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have recognized the public 
demand. But the whole matter is highly involved ; 
freight rates depend for their equity partly upon 
commodity prices, and, therefore, the ability of the 
roads to reduce them is largely conditional upon 
corresponding reductions of railroad wages—and 
wages are closely related to the cost of living. 

We have no high ambition here to propose the 
final solution, but we do wish to present some of 
the principal facts of the case, and to point out 
some of the remedies which are sure to be pro- 
posed and likely to be, in part, adopted. 

Prior to the recent grain rate reduction, feed 
barley shipped from South Dakota to Minneapolis 
brought 42 cents per bushel, and the freight 
charge was 11 cents per bushel, or more than 25 
per cent. of the selling price; while the charge on 
a suit of clothes shipped from Boston to Kansas 
City was about 11 1/2 cents, or 1/3 of 1 per cent. 
of the selling price. 

A letter from a manufacturer of wagons to a 
prominent New York bank discloses the position 
of a farmer in Culbertson, Nebraska, who wishes 
to buy a farm wagon weighing 1,200 pounds and, 
because of the increase of 95 cents per hun- 
dred in freight charges, costing $11.40 more than 
before the war. If he pays for it with corn 
shipped to Chicago, a freight rate increase of 12 
cents per bushel must be added on 650 bushels, 
making $78. Thus, to sell the corn in Chicago and 
buy the wagon, the farmer pays $89.40 more to 
the railroads than he would have paid before the 
war. A part of this higher contribution is due to 
the doubled price of the wagon. 

That is the freight rate difficulty in a nutshell, 
from the public’s point of view. 

What are known as “commodity rates,” apply- 
ing to particular items of a bulky and heavy na- 
ture, such as coal, iron, iron ore, gravel, brick, 
grain, steel, meat, and flour, are so high as to be 
burdensome, in many cases amounting to 15 to 50 
per cent. of the total value of the commodity at its 
destination. But “class rates,” applying to manu- 
factures and merchandise, are not bearing their 
share, in many cases amounting to less than 1 per 
cent. of the value of the article at its destination, 
and in most cases less than 5 per cent. 


Horizontal Changes Unjust 


One of the chief causes of this abnormal and in- 
equitable situation is that freight rate increases 
since 1914 have been horizontal or pretty nearly 
so; rates have been increased by about the same 
percentage or proportion. On May 27, Director- 
General McAdoo made a horizontal increase of 25 
per cent. in freight rates, which became effective 
June 25. The increase of July 29, 1920, was also 
nearly horizontal, though somewhat varied in dif- 
ferent sections. These and some minor increases 
have raised freight rates about 76 per cent. above 
the 1914 level; but it is not the extent of the ad- 
vance, so much as its unjust distribution, that is 
causing the trouble. 

The fact is that horizontal changes in freight 
rates are absolutely stupid and unjust. To make 
changes in this way is like throwing a wrench into 
the gears. But, in the war emergency of 1918, 
and again in the railroad emergency of 1920, there 
was no time to work out a balanced and just new 
schedule. More time and much more work are re- 
quired to study out a well-balanced freight rate 
schedule, than to draft a constitution for a new 
Central European Republic. 

As a matter of fact, horizontal rate increases in 
the end are not horizontal at all. Take last year’s 


Public Vitally Interested in 
Solution of Intricate 
Railroad Problem 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


40 per cent. increase in Eastern rates, and apply it 
to imported coffee moving from New York to 
Pittsburgh, and to structural steel moving from 
Pittsburgh to New York. The coffee rate increase 
is merely 40 per cent. and it adds only slightly to 
the price the consumer pays. But the 40 per cent. 
increase on steel applies first to the iron ore mov- 
ing from the Lake ports to Pittsburgh, second to 
the coal or coke moving to the steel mill, and 
third to the structural steel moving from Pitts- 
burgh to New York. In the one case the 40 per 
cent. remains 40 per cent.; in the other, it becomes 
between 80 and 120 per cent. 

Nor is this the only evil of horizontal in- 
creases. A commodity or article can afford to pay 
higher rates more or less in proportion to the rise 
in its own value. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, clothing can afford to bear much higher 
rates than before the war, because it is 60 per 








More Work’s the Answer 


DRE gas, more steam, more energy, 

more work—that’s the answer to half 
our problems. Of course, it must be result-, 
getting, intelligently directed work. Rail- 
road operating costs, which stand in the way 
of the lower freight rates badly needed by 
business, can be reduced if railroad labor will 
do more work. Paul Clay says: “If labor 
will recognize that the roads and the public 
are paying more than they can afford in 
railroad wages, and will seek to give service, 
instead of seeking to avoid work, the triple 
problem of wages, freight rates, and railroad 
earnings can be solved.” This plan is much 
too simple to have a wide popular appeal, 
but like most simple things it comes very, 

very close to the unadorned truth. 








cent. above the pre-war level; but copper, cattle, 
hides, and oats are not able to bear even the pre- 
war freight rates, because they are lower than they 
were in 1914, while costs of production are high- 
er. Thus horizontal increases are ten times more 
burdensome to some articles than to others. In 
August, for example, bituminous coal was worth 
195 per cent. of the 1913 price; worsted yarn, 184 
per cent.; anthracite coal, 210 per cent.; copper, 
75 per cent.; and corn, 91 per cent. 

What the country evidently needs is a complete 
and thorough readjustinent of freight rates from 
start to finish; and the readjustment should plain- 
ly be made upon the principle known as “what the 
traffic will bear.” Freight charges should be dis- 
tributed in proportion to ability to pay them, so as 
to permit cheap bulky commodities, like grain, 
building materials, and coal, to move at low rates, 
and thus reduce the cost of living. Rates upon 
manufactures and general merchandise should be 
placed high enough to enable the roads to earn a 
fair return on the capital invested. 

At the present time the roads are not earning 
a fair return. Even in August, they earned only 
5 per cent., although the August net earnings are 
very much higher than those of the average month. 
In April, they earned only 2.2 per cent., and in 
January and February they earned nothing. 

The railroads cannot afford to cut rates, except 


in proportion to reductions in expenses, the chief. 


item of which is wages. As between the railroads 
and the public, the ends of justice would be best 
served, broadly speaking, by readjusting rates 
without much diminishing their total yield to the 
roads, and by readjusting them everywhere upon 
the basis of what the traffic can afford to pay. 

Some slight reduction of total yield to the 
roads would, perhaps, be fair, if it could be offset 
by lower operating costs. 

But the roads are absolutely truthful in assert. 
ing that they cannot afford to reduce rates without 
reducing wages, for wages are about 83 per cent, 
higher than before the war, against 76 per cent, 
higher freight rates. Next to wages, the greatest 
single item of expense is fuel, which has advanced 
from 100 to 150 per cent. The excessive cost of 
fuel is due primarily to high production costs, 
which, in turn, are a consequence of excessive 
mining wages, forced upon the coal mines by the 
Government. Moreover, most of our roads must 
themselves pay heavy freight charges before the 
coal reaches them. 


How Labor Can Reduce Costs 


As a prerequisite to lower freight rates, there- 
fore, the railroads must have cheaper labor and 
cheaper fuel. There is no alternative. 

Railroad labor probably is right in contending 
that it is not overpaid when compared with other 
labor. The average annual wage of railroad mea 
went up from $757, in 1914, to $1,587, in 1920, 
and then fell, apparently, to $1,389 at the present 
time—a decline of 12% per cent. from last year, 
Railroad wages appear to be 83 per cent. higher 
than before the war, while freight rates are only 
76 per cent. higher, and the cost of living is 65 per 
cent, higher. 

Yet the wages of New York factory labor are 
are even now, in spite of the reductions of the 
past year, about 90 per cent. higher than before 
the war, building wages are about 100 per cent. 
higher, while farm labor is only about 41 per cent. 
higher. We should recognize, then, two important 
truths: first, that the roads cannot aflord to pay 
the present wage scale; second that the men, re- 
latively speaking, appear to be entitled to the pres- 
ent scale without reduction. 

In spite of apparent difficulties, there is a simple 
way out, if all will co-operate. And it would do 
justice to railroad labor, to the public, and to the 
roads. Railroad labor can reduce operating costs 
by doing more work. 

In recent years the general trend of working 
rules has been to reduce the work performed by 
each wage earner, and to increase the number of 
men required for the same service. For example, 
on the Missouri Pacific, wage payments in the 
transportation department increased nearly 33 per 
cent. last year, while the car mileage—represent- 
ing approximately the amount of work performed 
—increased less than 11 per cent. 

If labor will recognize that the roads and the 
public are paying more than they can afford in 
railroad wages, and will seek to give service, in- 
stead of seeking to avoid work, the triple problem 
of wages, freight rates, and railroad earnings can 
be solved. 

Nothing more than slight reductions in wage 
scales would be required to lower operating costs. 
if the Brotherhoods would support.a movement 
for eliminating all waste of time and labor. The 
roads would then be able to reduce freight rates 
to the basis of the cost of living; and this, to- 
gether with a scientific readjustment of the rates 
themselves, would apparently remove an unwar- 
ranted burden from the shoulders of the public. 
Traffic would be stimulated, and the larger busi- 
ness, together with lower operating costs, could 
probably be relied upon to restore earning nowet 
and give to holders of railroad securities the as- 
surance of a fair return upon their investment. 
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STUDY SOIL WHERE YOUR SALES GROW 


HE successful retired farmer judges the 
. .gricultural prowess of his sons, hired men, 

or tenants by comparing their crops with the 
ample yield of the same land in earlier years, mak- 
ing fair allowance for worn-out soil, second-rate 
seed, short help, or the backward spring. Not con- 
tent with these angles, he compares production with 
that of every other farm in his township, and also 
considers the data passed around at the county 
seat on Saturdays. After the mid-week prayer 
meeting, he adds worldly to spiritual profit by dis- 
cussing the status of crops. Asa result of all these 
comparisons, he is a shrewd judge of his men and 
a far-seeing prophet of the harvest. 

Sales organizations, on the whole, have not at- 
tained the skill of the retired farmer in sizing up 
their men and gauging their expectations by the 
light of their neighbors’ business. Yet the need 
for such comparisons has become acute. 

“One of the definite results of our past year’s 
sales experience,” said the vice-president of a large 
distributing firm recently, “has been a distrust of 
our old standards for setting sales quotas for our 
agents, and our judgment of them according to 
their ability to reach these goals. The war period 
stands off like a different business age, and now 
we are struggling in an uncharted sea.” 

As a result of the confusion of business expec- 
tations and standards, many organizations are turn- 
ing to a sweeping use of data which indicate “busi- 
ness conditions” in their various territories. Bank 
clearings, bank transactions, labor statistics, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reports, and many other kinds 
of data are selected for guidance in the setting of 
quotas or the judging of a local record. Seldom, 
however, does the business organization investigate 
the real validity of such measures with respect to 
its own territories and agencies. 

In developing a method of analyzing for a cer- 
tain selling organization, the business research staff 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology has made a 
careful comparison of sales and other business fig- 
ures in each of twelve representative cities, rang- 
ing from the New England manufacturing district 
to middlewest jobbing and grain centers. The chief 
purpose was to find the relation of the past sales 
figures of this one company to the other recorded 
events in the local business life. By this means, a 
basis would be found for judging agencies and for 
predicting their sales. The method could then be 
applied to all the agencies in the whole organi- 
zation. 


Figures Agree with Economic Trend 


In each city first-hand figures were secured from 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, labor-union 
heads, laborers, city officials, organization heads, 
and miscellaneous sales agents. The data ranged 
from elaborate sales figures to facts about the 
curious little side currents of business life. Thus, 
in one city, a blind man carrying a tin cup was able 
to give fairly complete information about the trend 
of his “gross receipts”’—and it agreed with the 
trend in other gainful occupations. 

The charts on this page picture some points in 
the economic life of an Ohio city (population 
about 150,000) during the eight months from July 
1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. These figures must be 
regarded as samples picked out of a great economic 
mine; but they are taken from different veins of 
ore, so as to be representative. The sales of four 
types of department stores—high-class, middle- 
class, “farmers’ co-operative,” and “economy”— 
are represented by the upper lines ; for each month, 
the per cent. of gain or loss from the correspond- 
ing month in the previous year is indicated. The 
lines fluctuate, therefore, in accordance with sales 
tendencies in each of two years. 

Such a percentage curve of sales is an incom- 
plete story of the business, but it is often the only 
fivure which the manager will divulge—and even 
then the investigator must prove that he is not 


The Value of Local Statistics 
in Setting Quotas and 
Judging Results 


By C. F. Hansen, Ph.D. 


Member, Service Staff, Division of Co-operative 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


grinding a competitor’s axe. For figures in other 
economic fields—banking, labor, and building— 
either ratios or raw figures may be taken, accord- 
ing to the purpose to be served. 

In spite of the wide differences among these 
stores in policies and prices, their sales have ap- 
parently responded to an out-going economic tide. 
A tendency of department store figures to agree 
in their general direction was found in each city 
and apparently supports the view that department 
store sales represent a cross-section of the actual 
purchasing of a city. With their enormous range 
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Increase or Decrease 

Same Month in Previous Year 
of an Economy Dept. 

a Farmers Coop. Store 
of a Middle-closs Dept. 
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The above charts, prepared by Mr. Hansen, picture 
the economic life of a typical American city during 
the eight months from July 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. 


of commodities, progressive methods, fortified or- 
ganizations, and great sales momentum, these 
stores seem to reveal the pulse of local business 
life as no other individual activities can. 

The different sales strategy of the managers of 
the four stores is revealed very clearly in the 
chart. The high-class store (annual sales about 
$5,000,000), after a grand sales offensive in Octo- 
ber, fell back to the lines held by the others. The 
middle-class store (annual sales about $4,500,000) 
made a succession of strenuous efforts, but the 
sales curve simply crosses and recrosses the gen- 
eral path. The co-operative store (annual sales 
over $1,500,000), owned by about one thousarid 
farmers, was held to a steadier course by its sub- 
stantial and regular customers. The “economy” 
store (annual sales about $350,000), although fea- 
turing low prices, seems to have suffered heavily 
from the tightening of the people’s purse strings. 

While sales percentages for specialty stores, 
agencies, theatres, and “movies” agree roughly 
with the tendency of department stores, variations 
and exceptions are often quite pronounced. Such 
factors as clever advertising, contagious fashions, 
ingenious new articles, energetic management, and 
skillful salesmanship, quite often lift a specialty 
dealer out of the general stream of trade, while 
the lack of such factors may result in his sinking 
to the bottom. 

Judging Business Possibilities 

When banking activities, as shown by clearings 
or by debits to individual accounts, are compared 
with retail figures, they reveal an approximate 
agreement. But in some cities—as in the one illus- 
trated—they show clear variations, continuing per- 
haps for several months. Local financial currents 
are exceedingly complex, and doubtless respond 
readily to many factors in production, trade rela- 
tions, and politics, which are more slowly reflected 
in sales figures. 

The number of men employed in local indus- 
tries, and the ratio of unemployed men to positions 
open, furnish other measures of a city’s business 
life. Where such figures have been gathered con- 
sistently month after month, they show an inter- 
esting parallel to sales tendencies ; but comparisons 
between cities are often of limited value because 
of differences in the system and the energy of those 
who compile the figures. 

The general agreement among sales, banking, 
labor, and other statistics ot a city’s business life 
justifies the use, by the alert business organization, 
of such “outside” data in sizing up an agency or 
setting a goal for it to attain. The question whether 
an agency is doing well, poorly, or “average” can 
be answered in part by finding how other business 
enterprises in the city are standing. 

There is, however, no magic conformity of one 
business with another ; the nature, time, and degree 
of trade changes in a city show considerable dif- 
ferences from business to business and from month 
to month. Two important cautions in the handling 
of territorial facts must, therefore, be observed. 
First, the individual business cannot be judged 
fairly by a comparison with only one other local 
business measure. For example, a certain national 
distributor’s practice of judging each agency’s rec- 
ord by the bank clearings of its city, is of doubtful 
value. If a sales organization is to use any single 
comparative figure, it should be the sales of a pop- 
ular department store. But wherever possible, fig- 
ures from two or more activities should be com- 
bined to give an adequate background for the busi- 
ness record which is being studied and predicted. 
Second, mere fragments of “outside” data, such as 
last month’s figures from another line of business, 
are dangerous measures, because each business has 
its own peculiar fluctuations which may not have 
any parallel elsewhere. When final conclusions are 
to be drawn, this difficulty can largely be removed 

(Continued on page 174) 
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‘To the employer of labor it is repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that thrift is not an isolated trait, but is 
rather a reflection of an individual’s whole char- 
acter and personality. An individual cannot prac- 
tice thrift without at the same time broadening 
his knowledge, cultivating his judgment and in- 
tensifying his sense of responsibility. A thrifty 
worker is a steady and more careful worker—a 
sober worker. He will not waste either time or 
material ; he will be careful in the use of tools and 
machinery. A thrifty worker usually is a cheerful 
worker ; his thrift has obviated anxiety about the 
rent and other outlays. A thrifty worker is also 
a resourceful worker because the practice of thrift 
cultivates ability to analyze, to plan and to execute 
—which is what we understand by resourceful- 
ness.—F, C. Schwedtman. 

* * * 


Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
—Cowper. 
* * * 

Show me the business man or institution not 
guided by sentiment and service; by the idea that 
“he profits most who serves best” and I will «how 
you a man or an outfit that is dead or dying—B. 


F. Harris. 
* * * 


Greatness and Modesty 


A few weeks ago, in San Francisco, I had the 
good fortune to meet Captain Robert Dollar, the 
famous Scotch-American, who has made himself 
admired and loved all over the world. 

I noticed Dollar’s modesty and lack of any pre- 
tense or foolish pride. It was evidenced in the 
words he spoke and in the way he spoke them; it 
was evidenced in his bearing, and even, it seemed 
to me, in his sharp yet kind eyes. It would not 
take a character analyst to tell that Dollar is a 
great man, and yet a man first of all. I remarked 
to my companion, “The Captain is not in the least 
‘stuck up.’ ” 

My friend did not reply, for a full minute, and 
then he said, “If you had stopped to analyze that 
remark, you would have realized how foolish it 
is. It isn’t strange that Robert Dollar is modest! 
He couldn’t have become great if he had been 
conceited. He wouldn’t remain great unless he 
remained modest! 

“The most modest man I ever met is the presi- 
dent of a great Chicago bank. The most boast- 
ful and ‘stuck up’—his office boy.”—Ralph P. 
Anderson. 

* * * 

A man must not think he can save himself the 
trouble of being a sensible man and a gentleman 
by going to his lawyer, any more than he can get 
himself a sound constitution by going to his doc- 
tor.—Ed. Howe. 

= e. 

We have trouble upon trouble. Why? Be- 
cause most of the real honest, man-to-man 
principle has been eliminated from the business 
ethics of the past. Why not start the slogan: 
“Everybody get busy and try to see how much 
they can produce for the least money and deal 
with the other fellow as you would have him deal 
with you.” There is plenty of everything neces- 
sary for mankind and to spare if we would only 
follow the few plain rules of the All-Wise Creator. 
—W. R. McClanhan. 





Let’s Go! 


By Jimmie Heron 














When America’s “Best” had a big job to do, 
They did not ask why, where, nor whimper ; they 
knew 
That they were expected to see the job through; 
So they said, “Let’s Go!” 


When American boys are competing at sport, 
They care not for records their ponents report; 
They practice to win and their only retort 

Is, come on—‘Let’s Go!” 


When American women were after the vote, 
They struggled until they had each solon’s goat, 
And jammed the bill through, and they did it, 
you'll note, 
With the spirit, “Let’s Go!” 


He who’d win in the all-around way is the man 

Who honestly serves and gives all that he can; 

Who helps other men to unfold their life’s plan, 
By leading and saying, “Let’s Go!” 


So will that nation rise to a life that will last, 

Whose people will only forget the dark past 

And join other nations in trade ’fore the mast 
And say to each other, “Let’s Go!” 


Yes, American men, there is big work to do, 
If world leaders you’d be and see the job through; 
Get busy with business, this slogan’s for you— 
Now, say altogether, “Let’s Go!” 
* * 


Bucking Up, Past and Present 


In former days, when things went wrong 
And all the world seemed full of care, 
When one possessed no heart for song 
And found conditions hard to bear— 
In short, when one desired a brace 
Or felt the need of bucking up, 
There always was a handy place 
Where one could lift a brimming cup 
And pour the contents in one’s face. 


One nowadays must face the worst 
And bear dejection as one may 
Without depending on one’s thirst 
To clear one’s troubles all away— 
In short and briefly, one has slight 
Dependence on the brimming cup; 
When things have ceased from going right 
One has to do one’s bucking up 
By fighting out a manly fight. 
—S. E. Kiser, in New York American. 
= = 
Fools and sensible men are equally innocuous. 
It is in the half fools and the half wise that the 
greatest danger lies.—Goethe. 
e + 3 
He that asketh faintly beggeth a denial. He that 
asketh a courtesy promiseth a kindness.—Old 
Proverb. 


Specialists, whether they be business specialists 
or specialists of other kinds, are apt to be so en- 
wrapped in their own environment that they are 
unable to generalize. They are obtuse regarding 
matters outside of their specialty and unable to 
detect the course of the larger currents of affairs, 
—Frank A. Vanderlip. 

* * * 

There is only one real failure possible ; and that 
is, not to be true to the best one knows—Canon 
Farrar. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


A woman told me how angry she had been 
made by a couple of young salesmen at the Jordan 
Marsh store who apparently knew little about 
their stocks and nothing about service. Then 
she went to another department in the same store 
where she was waited on by a saleswoman who 
must have been nearly sixty years old. This 
woman knew her stock, and gave such splendid 
service that the anger thoughts were driven away 
and good feeling restored. It is evident that there 
is a place in business for oldsters like this woman. 
Oftentimes no greater mistake can be made than 
to “clean out the old-timers.” Let them be 
judged by the service they render, not by their 
gray hair and the wrinkles on their face. 

a 

It isn’t well to have too much humility. The 
man who gets into the habit of refusing to take 
credit for the good work he does is quite apt to 
be surprised when he discovers that people accept 
his denials as the truth. It is much better to be 
like the little girl in the old story who, when she 
was asked, “Who made you?” replied, “God made 
me that length,” indicating with her hands the or- 
dinary size of a new-born babe, “and I growed the 
rest myself.” 

eas 

A circus man says that an elephant is always 
careful where he steps. He goes forward one step 
at a time and doesn’t lose his hold upon one place 
of security until another is gained. If many of 
our business men had acquired this elephant phil- 
osophy and had followed it they wouldn’t be hang- 
ing over financial precipices now. 

4 @ 

If one goes about thinking that the world is 
filled with crooks and schemers, the world is filled 
with crooks and schemers. On the other hand, if 
one believes that the world is filled with fine, 
neighborly, helpful, kindly folks, one finds people 
of that class in the great majority. 

* * * 

Business institutions succeed only when the in- 
dividuals in them render efficient service to the 
public. Labor unions will achieve increasing and 
permanent success only when union laborers ex- 
press in their work standards of service higher 
than those of unorganized laborers. 

¢ +. 

So many men take pride in being called hard 
workers. I prefer to be called an easy worker. 
I know some hard workers who accomplish li'tle 
and I know some easy workers who accomplish 
much. Let us judge men by their accomplish- 
ments, not by the way they work. 
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HEN old Joshua A. Jones, back in 1898, 
finally acceded to his wife’s insistence 
and retired as president and decidedly 
head of The Jones Manufacturing Com- 
pany, surrendering the reins to J. Amos, Jr., real 
fear tugged at his heart-strings. The company 
represented thirty-odd years of the hardest sort 
of personal exertion, and it seemed hopeless to 
expect young J. Amos to continue its success. 

Even up to the time of his death, three years 
later, he had not wholly lost his lack of confidence 
in his son’s new-fangled notions which appeared 
to him to spell reckless speculation and a heedless 
disregard of the economies which had brought 
profits under his management. 

It was hardly to be expected that the old man 
—who had run away from home at sixteen— 
should have found leisure to develop himself into 
hoth a scientific economist and a prophet as well. 
He could not forsee the rising price-curve. In 
fact, index-figures and price-curves were not yet 
fashionable, inasmuch as no mechanism existed 
to classify and record the month-to-month or year- 
to-year changes in the commercial world. 

In Joshua’s day the purchase of a bill of raw 
material was a matter to be approached with 
care and prayer, lest by over-optimism it would 
shortly find the company hung up with a stock on 
which prices had dropped. From the very start 
of his regime, on the other hand, J. Amos’s buy- 
ing policy was marked by an easy freedom which 
often obligated the company for six months ahead. 
J. Amos termed this “protecting us from the 
danger of delayed deliveries.” 

J. Amos certainly made the old man’s super- 
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lative caution appear foolish; virtually every year, © 


right up to and through 1919, The Jones Mfg. 
Co. pocketed a generous extra profit, through 
“shrewd buying” and the rise of prices while the 
stock lay in its warehouse. 


Days of Easy Profits Gone 


Last November, however, something happened 
which jolted even J. Amos’s placid self-confidence. 
That price-curve skidded and started to slide 
down-hill with devilish rapidity. It cost The 
Jones Mfg. Co. a cool one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars to write its inventory down 
to actual values. Doubtless Joshua A. turned 
over in his grave at a loss which was actually 
greater than his total sales in the lean early years. 

Since November, 1920, it has become unmis- 
takably apparent to every one of his friends that 
the placidity and urbane assurance which pre- 
viously marked every action of J. Amos is a thing 
of the past. To J. Amos it seems as if every rule 
of the business game as he knew it has been re- 
written over-night. . 

J. Amos isn’t far from right. 

That jack-knife dive of the price-curve has 
played hob with a big share of the business meth- 
ods that have been making good year after year 
since the panic of 93. What is more, all of our 
shrewdest economists agree that we can expect it 
to continue to slide gradually for probably ten 
more years to come. 

(here is no use spilling salty tears over it— 
the hey-day ef easy profits is gone, “spurlos 
versenkt,” as the phrase went in the war years 
which marked their height. 

©f course, to you and me as Ultimate Con- 
sunicrs, charter members of the Great American 
Buying Public, this condition spells a delightfully 
Improved future. 

o J. Amos and his fellow proprietors in manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing, it comes 
with all the unpleasantness of a dull and sicken- 
inv thud. To waken suddenly to a chilly doubt 
as to whether your past successes have been of 
your own creation or were the mere product of 
conditions is not a soul-satisfying experience. 
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Younger Executives’ Experi- 
ences Turning Them Back 
To Wisdom of Fathers 


By Marsh K. Powers 


Add to this an incipient fear that your supposedly- 
tried-and-proven lieutenants are failing to measure 
up to the emergency and you have a reasonably 
accurate portrait of the mental state of hundreds 
who are sitting at glass-top desks in the choicest 
front offices. 

Beyond a doubt the next few years will see 
the passing of a considerable procession of in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns. Some will go 
frankly into bankruptcy. Others will end up in 
amalgamations and absorptions, a camouflage 
which will conceal the truth to all but the wiser 
insiders. Scores of “executives” who, like J. 
Amos, have been wearing flattering titles and 
lolling in limousines will, in the realignment of 








Weeding ’Em Out 


EYOND a doubt the next few years 
will see the passing of a considerable 
procession of éndustrial and commerctal con- 
cerns,” says Marsh K. Powers. “Some will 
go frankly into bankruptcy. Others will end 
up im amalgamatiuns and absorttions, a 
camouflage which will conceal the truth to all 
but the wiser nmstders. Scores of ‘executives’ 
who like J. Amos, have been wearing flatter- 
ing tétles and lollsng sm limousines wall, in the 
realignment of affairs, find themselves de- 
prived of the privileges and prerogatives 
which accompany a private office up front and 
will be drawing an employee’s salary else- 
where. To the dispossessed individuals and . 
their families st will be bitter medicine, but 
for the country at large it means the hasten- 
ing of better days and a sounder prosperity. 
In deciding which companies shall go and 
which will stay, management will be the 
make-or-break test. Throughout the next dec- 
ade, management will be written ‘all caps, 
like this—MANAGEMENT. The outcome 
is purely up to J. Amos, and there is not the 
slightest need to look to the future through 
gloom-darkened spectacles.” 








affairs, find themselves deprived of the privileges 
and prerogatives which’ accompany a private of- 
fice up front and will be drawing an employee’s 
salary elsewhere. To the dispossessed individuals 
and their families it will be bitter medicine, but 
for the country at large it means the hastening of 
better days and a sounder prosperity. 

The sorting-out process is already under way. 
The business mechanism of the nation is auto- 
matically beginning to seek out the “weak sisters,” 
to search for factories which are unwisely oper- 
ated, for capital which the banks can transfer from 
the unsafe stewardship of the incapable to the skill- 
ful hands of men who can be counted upon to use 
it to their own profit and yet assure its return, plus 
interest. 

Out of this process will come a healthier com- 
monwealth. 

More capital for well-managed businesses means 
steadier employment conditions, reduced credit 
losses, maintained earnings protecting and en- 
couraging investments, development of idle prop- 
erty, and the elimination of much of the terrific 
loss sustained in the past few years by small in- 
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‘SECOND GENERATION” HAS MUCH TO LEARN 


vestors whose savings have been looted by repeated 
solicitations from easily-formed new corporations 
of short-sighted or inexpert management. 

In deciding which companies shall go and which 
will stay, management will be the make-or-break 
test. Throughout the next decade, management 
will be written “all caps,” like this—mANAGE- 
MENT. The outcome is purely up to J. Amos, and 
there is not the slightest need to look to the future 
through gloom-darkened spectacles. 

Joshua A., father of J. Amos of our day, built 
up an enviable business and a tidy fortune for 
himself, although fighting all the time a similar 
declining price-curve. In your pessimistic mo- 
ments keep that firmly in mind. Joshua A. had no 
dependable price-statistics to aid him, he had only 
his own comparatively narrow observations to rely 
upon, but he gave long hours to the fight and often 
came home dog-tired for weeks at a stretch. In 
the end, he licked that price-curve to a frazzle and 
he put his family on Easy Street in the process. 
If J. Amos can’t parallel Joshua A.’s achievement, 
that isn’t the price-curves’ fault. It’s solely up to 
J. Amos—his grit and his grey matter, If he isa 
true chip of the old block, he will come through. 
And, unlike his father, he won’t be fighting in the 
dark. 

The accomplishment may necessitate less sunny 
afternoons on the links for J. Amos; it may en- 
tirely prevent his winter weeks at Asheville. 
Even if it goes far toward nullifying his axiomatic 
insistence upon “recreation for re-creation,” it is 
reassuring to remember that father Joshua lived 
quite happily and to a ripe old age on a two-weeks’ 
vacation every year and no Saturday half-holidays. 


‘Nor is that the only theory nursed by J. Amos 


which taay demand sweeping revision. 


Proxy Decisions Lead to Ruin 


Tucked under the glass on his desk is a card 
which crisply proclaims that appealing gospel of 
the wholly modern executive—“Organize—Depu- 
tize—Supervise.” Supervision, however, is so de- 
lightfully vague and yet so flattering a responsibil- 
ity that the teaching is perilous to the man who 
carries in his make-up the least trace of laziness. 
J. Amos is human like the rest of us. In the past 
easy years he has doubtless overworked that 
dangerously gilded axiom to a degree which would 
have seemed heresy to Joshua A. From now on 
he is very apt to find that the margin of profit will 
not allow him to employ quite so many deputies 
as heretofore, but if he will smile and accept condi- 
tions manfully, without sulking over the sacrifices 
compelled of him, he can do much to avoid the 
danger of losing all of his executive’s prerogatives 
and of becoming the deputy of some one else. 

J. Amos, for instance, will have to decide rightly 
on more matters than ever before troubled his 
mind. Proxy decisions, rubber stamp decisions, 
let-George-do-it decisions must go by the board, 
unless J. Amos is willing to let his assets dwindle 
away without making a struggle for his white 
alley. If he prefers to let Clerk Thompson or 
Assistant Superintendent Murphy pinch-hit for 
him, it’s his own funeral. But, in the meantime, 
the unfeeling president of his bitterest rival, The 
Acme Company, will be making his decisions for 
himself. And if Acme’s decisions are made by a 
twenty-thousand-dollar man and Jones’ are passed 
to a two-thousand-dollar man, you can make your 
own odds on the outcome. If that happens, two 
years from now you will read in the trade papers 
that The Acme Co. has taken over the assets 
of The Jones Mfg. Co., which was founded in 
1878, and that J. Amos Jones has moved to Dallas 
to take charge of sales in the southwestern terri- 
tory. 

Generous purchasing, you will recall, was one of 
the first policies adopted by J. Amos. It will be 
well if he will hence-forward delegate to himself 
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VISION 





Steam from a kettle and the vision of that famous Scottish 
Inventor, Sir James Watt, gave to the world the steam 
engine. 

The vision of Benjamin Franklin who with his historical kite 
demonstrated that lighting is an electrical phenomenon, 
acquainted the world with its most powerful servant — 
Electricity. 

The vision of George Westinghouse in forcing the develop- 
ment of alternating current, led to the great expansion and uni- 
versal use of Electric Power in all Industry. 

In Railroad operation, Electric Power has been demonstra- 
ting its suitability, in the many classes of service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY [Offices in all Principal Cities - 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, LINE 


The future of Railroad Electrification will demand the con- 
centration of large amounts of power at each moving train. 

The expansion of traffic will be effected by hauling heavier 
trains at higher speed, over existing trackage. 

With precedent as a guide, the Westinghouse Company 
maintains that future Railroad Electrification will reach its 
highest service and expansion through the use of high voltage 
and the Alternating Current system. 

Based on the tradition of its founder, the broad experience 
of the Westinghouse Engineers places them in a favorable 
position for giving assistance to all railroads for the Electri- 
fication of their lines. 


Representatives Everywhere] 


YA Peetianoues: Railway 

Electrifications are world- 
widein distribution, and each sep- 
arate installation is designed 


= <2 ae 4 to best meet the particular re- 


quirements that the operating 
conditions demand. 
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continuous scrutiny of all his major purchases— 
and this would hold good were he in wholesaling or 
retailing, instead of manufacturing. From now 
on, merchandise heaped on stock-room racks, 
warehouse floors, or store shelves will represent a 
continual danger, a fair target for the price-curve. 
Those who know the game variously designated as 
“rum” or “rummy” can accurately compare this 
with the risk undertaken in holding up a handful 
of high cards in the perilous hope that you can 
unload before an opponent “splashes.” 

Since wise merchants will look askance at goods 
which do not move with safe rapidity into their 

‘customer’s hands, J. Amos will fare best if he will 
further take time by the forelock and do every- 
thing in his power to assure a market for his goods 
even while those goods are in the early stages of 
manufacture. A shortage of Acme goods in retail 
hands will no longer be present to afford J. Amos 
a counterfeit security as to the public “demand” 
for Jones’ Perfection Brand. It is the merchants 
themselves who are now accepting no substitutes 
for the livest sellers in each classification. 

Out on the road Jones’ salesmen are going to 
bump up against the fact that distributors will no 
longer buy in those generous quantities that made 
order-taking in 1919 and early 1920 so delightful. 
Short orders and frequent fill-ins will be the gen- 
eral rule. Again the shoe pinches J. Amos. 
Faced by the risk of inventory-shrinkage on the 
one hand and the risk of lost orders on the other, 
his management must steer down a narrow and 
tortuous channel. If J. Amos cannot find a 
deputy whose judgment is continuously safe on 
both these details, J. Amos must tackle this re- 
sponsibility also. 

Prompt shipments automatically suggest that 
vague and intangible something called “service” — 
Joshua A. called it simply “good business.” If 
service connotes courtesy, an active and interested 
attention to correspondence, and an intelligent 
handling of complaints—in other words, a com- 
plete reversal of the high-handed effrontery which 
weedily flourished under war-conditions—then 
service demands attention from J. Amos. Rather 
than gamble the future of the Jones reputation on 
subordinates whose ’phone manners and corres- 
pondence-carbons betray a failure to realize that 
times have changed, J. Amos may find it well to 
assume a considerable portion of this task himself. 

Business commentators are very fond of a cer- 
tain sounding phrase which proclaims that “an in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
Interviewers of prominent executives work it to a 
frazzle in lauding their victims. Regardless of the 
percentage of truth in the adage, J. Amos might 
do far worse than to substitute it, neatly lettered, 
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on a card to replace the “Organize—Deputize— 
Supervise” motto. The flattery in the second is 
perhaps greater than in the first; and. that is one 
advantage. The second advantage is that, whether 
J. Amos likes it or not, he must accept the role and 
reorganize himself for increased daily perform- 
ance. As compared with the old days, he may 
think that the job of furnishing the shadow is 
actually wearing him down to one, but that will 
be the price or the penalty of proprietorship. 

Willingness to work; willingness to spend brain- 
tiring hours to effect economies; willingness to 
make personal sacrifices in favor of business needs 
—all ir greater degree than have been required to 
make a normal profit in the past ten years—these 
are the points on which J. Amos must school him- 
self, and he can find no better example than that 
of his father. In these things Joshua A. was 
letter-per fect. 

What will happen if J. Amos fails to measure 
up to the task? 

The answer is brutal (to J. Amos), but reassur- 
ing to the rest of us. 


Enter John Hopeful 


The sooner the “weak-sister” concerns are 
weeded out the better becomes the situation for 
every soundly managed business. If we firmly 
grasp that fact, much of the depressing mental 
effect which otherwise accompanies a shake-down 
is removed. Why this is true is well illustrated by 
introducing John Hopefui and his history. 

There’s a middle western city which has just 
about sufficient large construction each year to sup- 
port three well-managed electrical wiring concerns. 
Peculiarly enough it has been some three years 
since any one of them have made the profit reason- 
ably to be expected. Each year recently that 
locality has seen the entry of a new competitor, 
usually a man previously an employee of one of the 
three established firms. 

Urged by his own ambition or the encourage- 
ment of easy credit from a jobbing house anxious 
for more business, the newcomer has hired office 
space and painted his name in gold letters on the 
windows. Lacking reputation and _ sufficient 
standing to impress business customers, he has 
made a frantic effort for municipal work, a class 
of construction which goes to the lowest bidder 
and adds up to a considerable proportion of the 
yearly building total. Unfamiliar with exact 
costs, overhead, and those other determining fac- 
tors, John Hopeful almost invariably bites out 
what appears to be a lucious mouthful of orders. 
Faulty estimates explain his mushroom success in 
getting contracts. 





Those first few orders usually prove his last. 
When one job after another shows up in the red, 
his scanty capital is soon exhausted, a last customer 
or two finds his work unfinished, a jobber writes 
off a loss, and John Hopeful goes back to his old 
job as journeyman or supervisor under a better 
manager. 

In the meantime, however, the three concerns 
whose quotations were made on the sounder basis 
of bitterly-won experience have operated on a 
volume shrunk by just the sum of Hopeful’s over- 
optimistic contracts. As customers of yours and 
mine—good customers, because good credit risks 
—their spending, both for their business needs and 
for their proprietors’ families, has been squeezed 
to a minimum. John Hopeful’s misadventure 
probably cost Detroit or Cleveland the sale of an 
automobile or two, Camden, Bridgeport, and 
Orafige shipped one or two less phonographs, and 
a finishing school up the Hudson very likely lost 
the presence of a girl who had set her heart on 
that privilege. Some New York and Boston shops 
shared in that latter loss, along with railroads, 
symphony orchestras, and perhaps florists in New 
Haven and Cambridge. Nor has John Hopeful 
or the Hopeful family anything to show for his 
twelve months as an “executive,” save unhappy 
memories of a year when Dad cut the household 
budget to the bone. 

If in the next two or three years we can, as a 
nation, take back the business now in the hands of 
the Hopeful clan in manufacturing, retailing, and 
contracting, and transfer it into the efficient care 
of men who can match the business acumen and 
application of Joshua A., we will have gone far 
to cure the worst ills in American business of the 
past-five years, 

If J. Amos can measure up to the job, J. Amos 
will get the profits. 

If J. Amos can’t keep pace with the problems, 
there is probably an unknown tucked away some- 
where in the organization who will eventually 
trade places with J. A. 


It is a characteristic American trait to applaud 
the condition which holds out opportunity to young 
men and subordinates. Rarely, if ever, has there 
been such a wide-open, gates-off mvitation to the 
amibitious underling to prove his rights to bigger 
responssbilsttes. 

With each responsibility, however, must go 
hand-in-hand a willingness to make the sacrifice of 
long hours, of concentrated thinking, and main- 
tained energy. Lounge lizards and jazz ar- 
tists need not apply. Joshua A. was a differ- 
ent proposition; and hard-headed, hard-working 
Joshua A. must be our model for awhile. 





“The Masses” and Disarmament 
(Continued from page 152) 


anyhow. Then we'd be in it for fair. Like the Irish 
and English—nothing but fighting. We can’t 
trust them other nations, even if they do it; they’ll 
have them boats hid somewheres. When the time 
comes where’ll we be? They’d better keep what 
they got on land and sea; yes’m, I’m thinking they 
better keep what they got.” 

“I don’t know about it—can’t say,” was the re- 
sponse of Marshall Stephen, negro laborer, who 
lives at 1798 Third avenue. 

Mrs. Anna Mayer, 405 East 61st street, a widow 
who supports herself and children by doing house- 
work, hadn’t heard of the Washington confer- 
ence, but wanted to know what it was all about. 

“Oh, if it’s fer stopping wars, I’m fer it,” she 
declared. “War is fer the rich; poor have to 
suffer. Their children‘is what’s got to fight. My 
husband died leaving me with five children—sixth 
born afterwards. I tried to raise ’em to be of use 
in this world. Then the war come and my son 
went, and died in it. When the trouble comes, 
they go. I don’t know. I’m a woman; can’t un- 


derstand. War is an awful thing to be. Poor 
don’t have no say in it, but they got to go.” 

It was, also, of the sons who may be slain in 
battle that Lilian Williams, 237 West 107th street, 
cashier in a restaurant on Broadway, was thinking. 

“TI don’t know enough about disarmament plan 
to really say what I think about it,” she told me, 
“but we don’t want any more wars. If it’ll stop 
wars it is the best thing that can happen. I know 
I don’t want to raise my son to be a soldier.” 

However, Verna Gatz, file clerk at a furniture 
store on avenue “A,” between Second and Third 
streets, not only did not know about the confer- 
ence and disarmament plans, but, she added, “You 
know, I’m not interested in that sort of thing.” 

Somewhat in the same tone was the answer of 
Michael Lafferty, 705 Amsterdam avenue, a street 
cleaner, who said, “I don’t care nothing about it 
—one way or t’other.” The ice peddler I ques- 
tioned said he knew nothing about it. 

“What mean—disarmament?” asked Hung Lee, 
laundryman at 1152 Third avenue, in response to 
my question. When I explained, he shook his head. 
“Don’t know, don’t know,” he said, smiling ami- 
ably through a veil of cigarette smoke. 


Charlie, of “Charlie and Company,” a fruit 
vender on Columbus avenue, said he didn’t know 
much about the plan for disarmament, but thought 


* “they ought to cut down the army enough to keep 


from any more wars.” 
Draw your own conclusions. 





Too many conferences resolve themselves into 


just conversation. Conference is a definite dis- 
cussion leading to some definite decision. It aims 
at action and gets results. Talk is a time-wasting 
exhibition‘of attempted oratory. Think first, then 
talk. Be constructive, not critical. Oppose 
nothing until you can offer a better way.—The 
Silent Partner. 
* * * 

Our characters are our own, and no one out- 
side of ourselves can help us build them. But 
suggestions are in order—On Setbacks. 

' * * * 

A sale is not a coldly scientific process. It 
is a friendly, red-blooded, man-to-man transac- 
tion.—Salesmanship. 
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BUSINESS LIBRARIES INDISPE NSABLE 


How Fact-Knowledge, Gleaned 
from Books, Has Become 
Beacon of Progress 


By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse International, Inc. 


NTER the business library. Not as a mere 

EK storage place for books, but as a live, result- 

producing department of business organ- 
ization. 

Three things have brought the business library 
to its present high estate: 

(1) The growth of modern systematized or- 
ganization methods in business. 

(2) The increasing number of valuable busi- 
ness, technical, and scientific books. 

(3) The world war and its enforced stimula- 
tion of business ideas into many new channels of 
thought and experience. 

Since 1914, when the war jolted the world out 
of its sense of self complacency, many thousands 
of merchants, manufacturers, and business men 
have come to recognize the necessity of knowing 
more about all economic matters—management, 
administration, foreign trade, and sales conditions 
at home. : 

The time for guessing has passed. Our erst- 
while enemies, the Germans, long ago realized this 
and compiled a most extensive business literature. 
With painstaking thoroughness, they studied in 
advance every market into which they hoped to 
penetrate. 

Business book knowledge in America has at last 
become practical knowledge ; many concerns have 
developed well organized commercial libraries or 
information departments. Those who previously 
had libraries for the safe-keeping of books have 
learned to use them, while many others have 
started libraries and organized them into active 
functions of business. The knowledge has grad- 
ually seeped into the business world that books 
are often merely convenient containers for ideas 
which can be used profitably. 


Growth of Movement 


“Special libraries” have grown in number so 
rapidly and so quietly in recent years that a census 
of them would be difficult to make and would 
probably be inaccurate the day after completion. 
Ten years ago those who were in charge of a few 
of the more important libraries formed a “Special 
Libraries Association”—“special,” because their 
work in most cases was confined to a special field 
—the operations of the corporations which em- 
ployed them. This association now publishes a 
modest journal called “Special Libraries.” 

Large and small corporations engaged in the 
following industries and businesses have estab- 
lished libraries of the kind under consideration: 

Banking Statistical Establishments 

Insurance Engineering Experts 

Public Utilities Electrical Experts 

Manufacturing Bureaus of Standards and 


Department Stores Economics ‘ 
Wholesale Houses Civic and Commercial 
Bodies, etc. 


The list might be extended, but it is long enough 
to show that the movement toward gathering spe- 
cial knowledge for the needs of special groups of 
workers is as broad as are industry and commerce 
themselves. 

\ fairly conservative estimate places the total 
number of extensive “special libraries” at 1,300. 
In New York City alone, there are at least 200 
business libraries, and this city by no means leads 
in the movement to establish such institutions. 
“Boston’s Special Libraries,” by Ralph Power, 
published in 1917, states that in Boston alone, at 
that time, there were 66 special libraries. These 
included newspaper libraries, public service cor- 





Many of the most progressive business concerns throughout the country, alive to the march of events, 

have gathered .together, for the benefit of their employees, collections of books and periodicals on busi- 

ness, and particularly those covering subjects relating to their own industry. Indeed, the number of busi- 

ness subjects about which nothing has been published is very small. The wideawake worker is not con- 

tent to learn by his own experience—often costly—when books describing the experiences of others in 

his own line of business are available. A corner of one of the best libraries of its kind is here shown, 
and is maintained by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, O. 


poration libraries, engineering, banking, insurance, 
and chemical libraries, and so on through a long 
list. 

Nor is the special library movement confined to 
the United States alone. Glasgow, Scotland, has 
a commercial library which furnishes information 
to those engaged in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising; that is, material dealing with the source 
and nature of raw materials, means of transpor- 
tion, cost of production, etc. The General Export 
Association of Stockholm, Sweden, has recognized 
the growing importance of a national commercial 
library, for, they say, ““The need of a commercial 
library becomes even greater in a land where com- 
mercial industry is on the increase.” 

Business experts consider that it is necessary 
first to lay a foundation of general books of refer- 
ence, such as encyclopedias, maps and atlases, 
almanacs, dictionaries, directories, standard works 
on foreign exchange, foreign weights, measures, 
and monies, marine insurance, exporting and ship- 
ping, commercial geographers, histories of com- 
merce, foreign correspondence, etc. 


Supplementary Material Necessary 


Up to this point, the special library works along 
the same line as the public library, but when the 
second stage of development is reached, a differ- 
ence appears. The special library then becomes a 
living, vital organism, watching for material along 
every possible line in which the organization is 
likely to be interested, collecting anything which 
may be of use, whether a newspaper or magazine 
article, pamphlet or book, and sorting and rang- 
ing and bringing them to the attention of those 
who most need to see them. This involves close 
and discriminating reading of newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, and house organs, as well as 
publishers’ cataloges and government check lists. 
It is not sufficient to wait for a definite demand; 
the need must be foreseen and the material ready 
for use when called for, otherwise its usefulness 
is gone before it is brought to light. 

Material in book form is often out-of-date 
when it is printed ; so that it must be supplemented 
by pamphlet material and magazine articles, and 
these, in turn, must be brought up-to-the-minute 
by well-chosen clippings from the daily papers. 
Even though these last-named sources cannot be 


relied upon for absolute accuracy, for final deci- 
sions they are extremely valuable when filling their 
proper niche in the collection of information. 
Government publications of all countries in which 
an organization is interested must be easily avail- 
able, if proper estimates of their trade possibilities 
are to be made. The publications of the United 
States government alone offer a wealth of material. 


Examples of Modern Libraries 


Some libraries consist almost wholly of typed, 
written, and printed sheets and leaflets kept in 
filing cabinets, Some are made up solely of classi- 
fied and indexed pamphlets and articles clipped 
from papers and journals. Others are composed 
chiefly of journals and proceedings, and some 
contain only books. Most of them adjust both 
collection and methods of handling to the fact 
that to-day the majority of the more valuable con- 
tributions to human knowledge appear first in 
journals and publications of societies, and are un- 
bound. These are clipped or pulled apart to form 
a collection of leaflets and pamphlets capable of 
being closely classified and compactly stored in 
filing cabinets, with additional manuscripts and 
typed notes such as may be suggested by the 
activities and needs of the corporation. 

One of the best examples of the modern spe- 
cial library is that of the National City Bank and 
National City Company of New York City. Its 
material, which is international in scope, con- 
tributes in many ways to the solving of economic, 
commercial, and financial problems. The library 
has approximately 30,000 volumes and pamphlets 
relating to finance, trade, natural resources, and 
economics. These include government publica- 
tions and reports of the chambers of commerce of 
the most important cities of the world. The maga- 
zine section receives five hundred different publi- 
cations, including trade, financial, and industrial 
periodicals, foreign governments’ official journals, 
which correspond to our Congressional Record, 
and the principal daily newspapers of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, South America, Eng- 
land, the Continent, and the Far East. 

A weekly library bulletin furnishes a complete 
list of additions to the National City library, peri- 
odicals, and reports of foreign countries are read 

(Continued on page 174) 





Save $102 on 
Every $1000 


The year 1922 promises the keen- 
est competition in twenty years! 


All other things being equal the man with 
the lowest price get the business, 
That’s why your purchasing policy will 
practically determine your profit or loss. 
If you are interested in saving $102 on 
every $1000 Re spend for materials, tear 
out the MEMO—now—and hand it to your 
—— eed when you dictate the morning’s 
mail. 

It will bring “Scientific Purchasing” out- 
lining a practical plan that you can apply 
at once and add the saving to your profits 


Merely Ask for BookletZK35 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its 
Character in the Wor d 


oon Pir 


MEMO &:,zcu" 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please send me 
Booklet ZK35‘‘Scientific Purchasing,” and 
copy of recent report—gratis. 
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The principles of sound investment 
should be taught to the youngsters 
with the same care that they are 
‘taught other primary essentials 
preparing them for future life. 

We now have some literature that you will 
find interesting and instructive — booklets 
that contain information of value to present 
and prospective investors. They are yours 
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eo lained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 
tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 
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will find this booklet of ines- 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 147) 


tional matter, so they could judge for 
themselves the best way to bring about 
normal working conditions and _ pros- 
perity.” 


European Outlook Black 


Americans returning from abroad 
take a pessimistic view of outlook. 
James Simpson, vice-president of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, on his return 
from France, England, Germany and 
Switzerland, is no exception. “Europe,” 
he says, “is economic and _ financial 
chaos. Unless something is prompt- 
ly done to avert the disaster, it 
will spread from one country to another 
until we.are all involved in the mael- 
strom. Each of the Allied nations must 
contribute something for the general 
good. The big thing now is to conceive 
some plan which will enable the coun- 
tries of Europe to stabilize their money 
in order that commerce may flow more 
freely as between countries and thus 
avert the impending disaster which 
threatens the world.” “The European 
nations,” says Frank A. Vanderlip, “are 
groaning under governmental costs in 
a way we do not dream of experiencing. 
Those people face financial bankruptcy 
with their unbalanced budgets. Those 
unbalanced budgets mean depreciation 
of currency to the point where work- 
men are refusing to work when they 
know their wages will be worth less to- 
morrow than to-day. Shopkeepers 
won't sell their goods because of the 
rapid lessening in the value of their 
money. By immediate and complete 
disarmament throughout the world 
every nation now struggling hopelessly 
to make the two ends meet could at 
once be relieved of that terrible bur- 
den.” 


Should Cc id German Loan 


Baron Anthony D. Rothschild, of the 
London banking house of N. M. Roths- 
child & Sons, now in this country to 
study economic and financial conditions 
denied rumors that he was planning a 
German loan. “There is nothing in my 
visit,” he declared, “pertaining in any 
way to a loan to Germany. However, 
I am interested in everything that per- 
tains to the economic reconstruction of 
the world. A loan to Germany should 
be considered after some definite un- 
derstanding is arrived at regarding the 
reparations problem. It is more of a 
pelitical proposition than a _ business 
matter at this time.” 





China’s Troubles 


The ‘situation in China is also re- 
garded with apprehension in business 
and financial circles. Lennox Simpson, 
who is here representing the President 
of China, stated that China was ap- 
proaching a crisis in her affairs as a re- 
sult of the withdrawal of customs de- 
posits from Chinese banks. “Cables 
from Peking and Shanghai make it 
quite clear that rumors and false stories 
which are being printed in China eman- 
ating from Washington, foretelling the 
establishment of foreign control over 
China have so badly shaken public con- 
fidence that something in the nature of 
a moral panic has affected the great 
cities of China and the trading ports. 


One of the most urgent problems which 
the Chinese delegation is certainly go- 
ing to attend to, is the present position 
of foreign contro] and the impossibility 
of carrying on any government at all 
when the most essential function of 
government as custodian of public 
monies is distorted in the way it is at 
present in China and almost all Govern- 
ment receipts are banked with foreign 
corporations. This will open up a new 
and most bitter fight between contend- 
ing financial interests.” 


Credit Situation Better 


E. E. Gaudineer, of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, in a speech before the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, sum- 
med up the situation as follows: “Ex- 
port trade is improving. The situation 
to-day is much better than it was three 
months ago. I look for a continuation 
of this trend. While collections are be- 
ing made gradually and are very slow 
in some countries I am confident that 
most firms will meet their obligations 
eventually.” 


Believes Optimism Justified 


“It is my belief,” says Nathan S. Jones, 
president of the Manufacturers, Trust 
Company of New York, “that the busi- 
ness sky is slowly but surely clearing, 
that common sense, fair dealing and 
mutual understanding are more and 
more actuating labor and capital; that 
satisfactory agreements will gradually 
be reached where differences exist; that 
current major events lead to the belief 
that the world will settle down to perm- 
anent peace and normalcy; that optim- 
ism and enthusiasm should be our slo- 
gan instead of gloom and pessimism, 
and that we are on the threshold of an 
era of prosperity and good will.” 

The National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, believes that “permanent im- 
provement depends to a large extent 
on foreign buying power, and even 
more on the adjustment of conditions 
under which the farmer operates. The 
last three years have clearly shown 
that the European situation can be sta- 
bilized only by the political and eco- 
nomic efforts of the countries con- 
cerned. Domestic conditions can be 
bettered by steady determination on the 
part of corporations and individuals to 
secure greater efficiency and to prac- 
tise greater economy. This will result 
in gradual readjustment of the burden 
of price inequalities now resting on the 
farmer.” 


Congress Alive to Situation 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace, in an address before the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, expressed 
the opinion that farmers’ troubles 
throughout the United States are eco- 
nomical, and not political, and will con- 
tinue until the farm is conducted on 
purely business lines. Secretary Wal- 
lace told the delegates he thought the 
present agricultural depression the 
worst in the history of the country. 
“This condition has been realized by 
Congress,” he said, “and during the last 
eight months it has passed more leg- 
islation to help farmers than any other 
Congress has in the same length of 
time.” 


Why Should 
I Buy? 


"THERE are about 1084 bonds and 
768 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone. In addi. 
tion there are literally thousands 
of foreign and domestic issues that 
have a market in this country, 


It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
average investor finds the selec. 
tion of the right investment gq 
most difficult problem. 


If you will ask us what you should 
buy, we will submit definite ree. 
ommendations of Municipal, Rail- 
road, Public Utility or Industria] 
onds. 
Write for Investment 
Suggestion XK-40 


A.B.Leach & Co.,Inc. 
Investment Securities 

62 Cedar Street, New York 
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A long term 


DEBENTURE 
To Yield 8% 


Backed by assets aggregating 
many times total amount of 
debentures outstanding, and 
carrying a valuable conversion 
feature. 


Interest, which is paid month- 
ly, quarterly or semi-annually, 
being earned six times. 


If desired, may be purchased 
on installments. Denomina- 
tions from $100 up. 


Write for Circular D-16 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
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Stock 
Record 
Booklet 


We have teady for 
distribution to in- 
vestors and market 
traders a handsome- 
ly bound 70-page 
PURCHASE AND SALES 
booklet especially valuable for 
keeping a simple and accurate 
record of all transactions. 


It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your 
account stands, what your profits 
and losses are on each trade, but 
also as a reference for income tax 
purposes. 
Dividend tables for figuring the 
investment yield of securities are 
appended. 
If you will send us a list of the 
stocks and bonds you now hold, 
we will be glad to enter them and 
send the booklet to you; or, you 
may make yourown entries if you 
choose. 
Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F. 89 
“Alwavs Without Obligation” 


S:S:-Ruskay & Co. 
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ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
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Reasons for resuming dividends. 
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Chairman Wilkinson says: “Never 
so rich as now.” Street having 
difficulty in analyzing annual re- 
port. 


International Nickel 


The indicated outlook in connection 
with recent reported deficit. 


The Wall Street Digest 


A weekly publication. Current issue 
treats the above and other important 
happenings in the securities world, 
along with a digest of market com- 
ment by_ leading brokers and the 
press. Policy  ultra-conservative. 
Worthwhile. 
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Is the Turn in 
Coppers at Hand? 


with the following issues, 
due to increased demand 
UTAH 
CHILE 
MIAMI 
KENNECOTT 
CERRO DE PASCO 


The copper situation together 
with a discussion of the above 
issues contained in “Fortnight- 
ly Investment Guide,” sent free 
and without obligation. 
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Senior Railroad Stocks 


2 Aa preferred stocks are be- 
ginning to feel the effects of rising 
prices in the standard railroad bond 
list; already prices of the better-grade 
issues are gradually working upward 
and yields are coming downward. Since 
there is every indication that accumula- 


_ tion has been completed and that the 


marking up process has begun in the 
railroad bond list, it is logical to as- 
sume that good railroad preferred 
stocks are in the same position and that 
the main trend for some time to come 
will be upward. Lest the yields, in 
some instances, might look too low, the 
following table of railroad preferred 
stocks for investment gives comparisons 
of present prices with high records for 
1916, when the last major movement oc- 
cured in railroad securities: (The aver- 
age yield for the group is 6% per cent.) 


Yield, 
Divi- High Now Per 
1916 About Cent. 
Atchison 4 6.0 
Baltimore & Ohio. 4 80 52 7.7 
Colorado & So. 1st. 4 62 58 t 
Kansas City So... 4 65 53 
Norfolk & Western 4 89 67 
Union Pacific 4 84 68 


Watch Results 


Do not expect actual earnings results 
of many industrial corporations for 1921 
to come up to optimistic forecasts. 
When operations are cut down one- 
quarter, one-third, or one-half, net earn- 
ings quite often disappear altogether. 


Reading Melon? 


Since the announcement that the 
Government has considered it inadvis- 
able to carry out the Reading dissolu- 
tion plan, pending a decision by the 
Supreme Court on appeal from the de- 
cree, interest in the possible size, shape, 
and color of the Reading melon has 
waned. But recent announcement of the 
sale of the 92 per cent. interest in the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. held 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
for a total of about $32,500,000, includ- 
ing interest on deferred payments, has 
set statisticians figuring again. Since 
Reading owns 49 per cent. of the New 
Jersey Central stock, its interest in the 
coal company deal amounts to about 
$16,000,000, which figures out at $6 a 
share, if preferred stock is allowed to 
participate, and $12 a share on Reading 
common, alone. The New Jersey Cen- 
tral stock, with its interest in the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., one of 
the largest and most important prop- 
erties in the anthracite region, has al- 
ways been the biggest outside assest of 
the Reading Co. The Wilkes-Barre 
company declared a dividend of 156 per 
cent. in March, and previous to the 
sale of stock by the Jersey Central a 70 
per cent. declaration was made. On re- 
actions, Reading should be a profitable 
purchase, on the theory that dissolu- 
tion will eventually proceed and that 
values disclosed as in the above in- 
stance will serve to attract speculative 
attention. 


Profitable Operations 


When earnings for 1921 are available, 
it will probably be shown that capacity 
operations on the part of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation have yielded com- 
mensurate profits. At the present high- 
record rate of production, fully 105,- 
000 pairs of shoes are being turned out 
daily, or one-third more than at the 
height of the 1919 boom. Always the 


most profitable business, from the view- 
point of return on invested capital, is 
that which seeks a small profit margin 
on a large turnover; and that has been 
the policy long governing the Endicott- 
Johnson management. 


Wool’s Earnings 


Plants of the American Woolen Com- 
pany are running at 97 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, it is reported, the highest 
percentage of active loomage ever 
recorded by the present American 
Woolen system. But high record earn- 
ings, it appears, are not to be expected. 
The First National Bank of Boston says 
of the wool situation: “Wool mer- 
chants are looking to better things in 
the future, and are guiding their course 
by this conviction. Manufacturers as 
a whole are not in a happy frame of 
mind. Some of the mills, more espe- 
cially the larger factors, have been able 
to do a good volume of business, but 
the operations of the past season as a 
a whole have not been particularly 
profitable, and at the moment there 
appears to be a dearth of new business, 
due doubtless to the fact that the retail 
trade has not had so good a business 
as had been hoped for, with the public 
still calling for lower-priced goods.” 
But Wall Street estimates that Ameri- 
can Woolen will be able to show the $7 
dividend on its $40,000,000 common 
stock fairly well covered. Of course, 
if earnings were on a par with plant 
operations, the stock would not linger 
long around its present level, where the 
yield is close to 9 per cent. 


International Motor 


The truck business, dependent entire- 
ly upon genera] recovery in industrial 
activity, has long been lagging behind 
the passenger car branch of the motor 
industry. But recently there has been 
notable improvement; for instance, the 
International Motor Truck Corporation, 
makers of the “Mack” truck, sold as 
many trucks in October this year as 
in the same month of 1920, despite 
depressed conditions. International 
Motor common is one of the most at- 
tractive speculations for a _ long-pull 
among the truck stocks, because the 
company, through its enlightened serv- 
ice to owners, is laying solid founda- 
tions for a substantially increased busi- 
ness in the future. This year’s earn- 
ings should cover the preferred divi- 
dends, with a small balance for the 
common. 


Railroad Revenues 


Expectations of very good earnings 
results in October are being fulfilled by 
the statements of many big systems. 
Southern Pacific’s net operating in- 
come was $7,441,933, against $5,200,608 
for September; Union Pacific reported 
$6,157,137, against $5,513,968 in Septem- 
ber; and New York Central, $5,751,795, 
against $5,322,916 in September. Com- 
parisons with October, 1920, have not 
been so favorable in all cases, but the 
trend seems to be toward lower gross 
revenues and higher net results. Illi- 
nois Central made a very good showing, 
net operating income increasing nearly 
$250,000 over October last year, while 
gross revenues decreased more than 
$600,000. From now on railroad reve- 
nues are likely to reflect the seasonal 
slowing up of traffic; but very encour- 
aging results are looked for next spring. 
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10% Net 


BENEFICIAL 
LOAN SOCIETY 


6% Debenture Bonds with 
Profit Sharing Certificates 


L ARGEST Corporation in the 
world making industrial 


* loans only. For many years the 


Society has paid investors 6% 
yearly interest (by quarterly 
coupon—31 paid) and also 5% 
Profit Sharing in addition. 


These securities appeal to in- 
vestors who are alert to obtain 
a yield above the average with- 
out sacrificing the safety of their 
investments, 


Descriptive circular B-4 upon request. 


Clarence Hodson s fi. 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
SPIEL DING ABOVE THE AVERAGE_ 


26 Cortland St. New York 




















OUR 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


makes it possible for the small investor 
to purchase high grade investment 
stocks or bonds under very easy terms 
of payment. It is a means of eys- 
tematic saving. , 

This method of buying ie particularly 
attractive at the present time, in that 
it enables investors to avail themselves 
of present opportunities without mek- 
ing a cash outlay of the full purchgse 


price. our 
WEEKLY FINANCIAL DIGEST 


is devoted to investment securities 
and is considered by many to be one 
of the best. Send for i today. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
Members 
Consolidated Steck Exchange 

of New York . 


10 State Street BOSTON 1 
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Opportunities for Investors 


group of Semi-Speculative Industrial Preferred 


Stocks to 


Yield 8.4% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


IGH-YIELD preferred stocks will 
sooner or later feel the overflow 
of buying from the high-grade list of 
investment preferreds, just as the better 
class of preferred stocks are now re- 
sponding to the broad wave of buying 
that has swept over the entire standard 
bond list. 
In the table herewith there are listed 
seven preferred stocks which appear to 


ket is sustained by persistent purchases 
by the company for retirement pur- 


poses. 


There is $25,000,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the Crucible 


Steel Company outstanding, and as no 
additional senior stock has been issued 


and only $6,000,000 subsidiary bonds 


have been put out since 1914—there is 
no direct funded debt—this issue has 











[mn 
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High-Yield Preferred Stocks 








Divi dends Earn. Power Price Range viela 
seisieniitcaint e 

Annual Years Ann’] Num. High, Now Per 

Rat Paid i038 es ry — oe 

Allis-ChalmerS .eeeeeceeccscescceces 6 1 

Seioen TED: occas chstacecmawcadinesicic 4 t 10 76 72 8.3 
California Petroleum ...........e.0+. 3 12.00 8 87 85 8.2 
STE es a See 6 32.33 10 105 87 8.1 
General Motors ........ 5 57.88 3 95 70 8.6 
International Motor 1st 2 21.18 2 $84 73 9.6 
International Paper Sta. ...........- 6 cum. 5 16.35 10 80 73 8.2 
ee re $46 $544 Av. 8.4 


*Shares pro rata with common in dividends over 7% per annum. 


#Ranks equally with the 6 and 7% debenture stocks as to dividends. 


$1920 








be fairly well assured of dividend main- 
tenance, representing seven practically 
distinct industries, and selling to yield 
84 per cent. on an investment made up 
of an equal number of shares of each. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred is out- 
standing in the amount of. only $16,- 
500,000. There is no funded debt, and 
dividends of 1 per cent, quarterly have 
been paid on the $25,770,000 common 
stock for the past eighteen months. 
Products include electrical equipment, 
hoisting machinery, pumping ~ma- 
chinery, gas and oil engines, turbines, 
farm tractors, and a great variety of 
other mechanical products for which a 
wide and well-sustained market has 
been built up. Current operations, 
while below 1920, indicate that pre- 
ferred and common dividends are being 
earned, 


American Ice preferred is selling 
close to its high level of 1919, for the 
reason that additions and improvements 
to artificial ice plants in the past two 
years have brought earnings up_ to 
larger totals. Operations cover terri- 
tory in Maine, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, District of Columbia, and Mary- 
land, and 70 per cent. of the business 
is in manufactured ice. Earnings have 
grown from 4.72 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock in 1916, to 11.84 per cent. 
in 1920, and recently the dividend on 
the $7,107,000 common stock was in- 
creased to 7 per cent. Funded debt totals 
$6,258,000, and there is $14,706,900 of the 
6 per cent. non-cumulative preferred 
stock outstanding, upon which the full 
6 per cent. rate has been paid for the 
past four years. Accretions to earning 
power seem to assure maintenance of 
that rate. 


California Petroleum preferred is also 
selling very close to its 1919 high 
record because of increased earning 
Power. After early salt-water trouble 
which resulted—about two years after 
it was first discovered—in a sharp 
sump in earnings, California Petro- 
leum has built up a substantial oil pro- 
duction and a good earning power. 
There is $10,739,000 of the 7 per cent. 
cumulative participating and preferred 
stock outstanding, on which all back 
dividends have been paid. The. mar- 


been permanently strengthened by the 
large plant additions paid for out of 
war profits. Although the company is 
suffering from the general depression 
in the steel trade, its diversified pro- 
duction along with its commanding po- 
sition in the high-speed steel field 
assure good profits in the future. 

General Motors Corporation 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred is outstand- 
ing in the amount of $16,183,000. It is 
not really a preference stock, for it 
shares equally with the $25,638,000 7 
per cent. and the $58,284,000 6 per cent. 
debenture stock as to both dividends 
and assets. General Motors apparently 
has turned the corner of depression, as 
indicated by increasingly optimistic re- 
ports from the various departments, and 
since preferred and debenture dividends 
were covered even at the worst of the 
unsettlement, the preferred stock looks 
attractive on an 8.6 per cent. basis. 

The dividend on International Motor 
Truck Corporation Ist preferred is 
probably the least secure of any in 
the list, and the yield of fully 9.6 per 
cent. reflects such a position. The com- 
pany’s outlook has been steadily bright- 
ening, however, and its broad service 
policy along with the quality of its 
product is building a secure place for 
it in the future. In spite of the long 
continued depression in the truck in- 
dustry, it seems likely that the 7 ver 
cent. dividend will be covered this year 
on the $11,000,000 Ist preferred stock, 
and, since there is no funded debt, this 
stock should rapidly get into a well- 
secured position once earnings begin 
to grow again. 

The International Paper Co. has re- 
duced its funded debt from about $12,- 
000,000 to only a little more than $6,- 
000,000 out of its enormous profits of 
the past few years. The $24,771,240 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
therefore, is in a very strong position. 
Dividends have been paid regularly for 
the past 5 years, and average annual 
earning power, as shown by the table, 
figures out at better than 16 per cent., 
or more than two and one-half times 
dividend requirements, for the past 10 
years. At its present price the stock 
seems to be selling too low; it is the 
outstanding bargain of the list herewith 
presented. 
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“They tell me...” 


y= WILL always find people 

ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about—including 
investments. 





In the investment of your money, 
you should be guided by men of 
technical knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 
our officers. 


If such care in the choice of securi- 
ties interests you, we suggest a study 
of our monthly Purchase Sheet. Sent 
on request for MF-173. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORTTERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women— 
business men, farmers, mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, 
clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians, all are being 
served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
| The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster 
owners who are satisfied with Web- 
ster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose 
questions about new and old words, 
noted persons and places, questions 
of what, why and how, here 
answered with the authority of the 
world’s scholars, should encourage 
the young man or woman even 
though near the foot of the ladder, 
to profit from the same service. The 
one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name 
“Forbes’ Mag.” 





gif 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries 
Regular and India-Paper Editions 
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G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


$75,000 


Love County, Oklahoma 


20-Year 6% Funding Bonds 


Dated September 10, 1921 Due September 10, 1941 
Without option of prior payment 
Principal and semi-annual interest (J. & J. 1) pay- 
able at the Fiscal Agency of the State of 
Oklahoma, New York City. 
Denomination $1,000. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assessed Valuation, 1921........... $8,077,697 
Net Debt (about 4%).............. 349,672 
Population, 1920 Census - 12,433 
Love County is exclusively an agricultural county, pro- 
ducing large crops of corn, oats, wheat, barley and cotton. 
Legal Opinion of Messrs. Story, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge 


Price 106 and Interest, Yielding 5.50% 


Write for descriptive circular F-60 


Brandon, Gordon & Waddell 


89 Liberty Street New York 
Telephone Cortlandt 3183 





























A Few Suggestions 


In 
Representative 


$100 Bonds 





Public Utilities 


Foreign Issues 


Railroads 
Industrials 





Our circular, describing the salient opportunities in $100 
Bonds, will be sent free upon application, together with the 
Current Issue of “The Financial Viewpoint,” reviewing leading 
Rails, Industrials, Oils, Public Utilities, and Coppers. 


Simply request Letter No. W-716. 
MORTON JACHENBRUCH « @ 
42 Broad Street. New York 


- MEMBERS — 
Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 














Vital Personal Questions 


Answered for Bond Investors 


Now that the Bond Market has broken the chains of its long 
depression and prices have advanced spectacularly within a few 
weeks, present or prospective investors are confronted with 
many vital personal questions. 
Have you a bond which has not advanced with the general list? 
Are you seeking an opportunity now to exchange certain of your 
holdings to advantage? 
These and many other questions of momentary importance to 
Bond Investors will be answered definitely, and to the point 
by FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE bond experts. 
They are constantly studying the broad currents in the general 
bond market, and are informed on the status of all the active 
issues. They are equipped to investigate and report on the 
obscurest issues as well. It will pay you to consult them and 
you may do so for a very small fee. 
Write us for details of your particular problems or the questions 
you would like to have answered, and we will gladly submit 
you the cost of a complete report. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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tions to meet individual investment requirements. 





All investment firms appearing these columns will furnish on 
description of Bonds a I They also will submit sugges- 


BOND MARKET OUTLOOK 


Rise Continues—Demand Comes from Large . \rmny 


of War-Recruited Investors 
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HE rise in bonds has gone on un- 

checked for the past month, new 
high record prices for the movement 
being recorded almost daily in individual 
issues or in groups through which the 
current of buying has temporarily run 
heaviest. Corporate securities, for the 
first time in many months, have been 
more active than Liberty bonds, and an 
issue of $11,200,000 4 3/4 per cent. bonds 
of the State of Pennsylvania have set 
a new record for state financing this 
year, with a syndicate price of 4.35 and 
an offering to the public on a 4.20 
basis. 


The price attained by the Pennsyl- 
vania issue, which caused an upward 
readjustment in the entire market for 
municipals, has an interesting bearing 
on the factors lying back of the present 
bond movement. Undoubtedly the pas- 
sage of the Government revenue meas- 
ure carrying a surtax as high as 50 
per cent. was a strong influence, for 
it is such levies that preserve for tax- 
exempt bonds, mainly municipals, their 
present desirable position. And per- 
haps the main reason for general lack 
of preparation among dealers in in- 
vestment securities for the present 
wave of buying is that support for the 
bond market in the past has come 
largely from the type of investors who 
are still seeking tax-exempt issues; so 
that those who gave particular attention 
to this phase of the investment market 
failed to give proper weight to more 
important fundamental developments. 

The buying that has caused a scurry- 
ing among dealers for wares with which 
to replenish their shelves has apparent- 
ly come to an important extent from 


Bond Views 


Now that the railroad relief measure 
has been definitely thrown into the 
discard through the adjournment of 
Congress without action, there is much 
speculation as to the probabilities of 
railroad financing. It is doubtful if a 
Government funding bill ever will be 
enacted, because improvement in rail- 
road earnings and the vigorous public 
demand for investments are likely to 
show an easier way; within the next 
six months the larger systems may be 
able to secure all the new capital they 
will need on at least a 5% per cent. 
basis. 

ae 

Publication of details of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas reorganization plan 
brought a favorable response from all 
the road’s securities, with the excep- 
tion of the second mortgage 4s, which 








the large army of war-recruited ip. 
vestors, who have sensed the full 
meaning of a 4 1/2 per cent. bank rate 
4 1/4 to 4 1/2 per cent. on debt certifi. 
cates, and a 5 per cent. rate for time 
money. Moreover, these buyers have 
logically concluded that they may feel 
secure as to their position in the in- 
vestment market, while speculative 
commitments would be subject to all 
the uncertainties of a delayed business 
recovery. 


Another source of investment pur- 
chases has been revealed in the large 
volume of funds released from manu- 
facturing and merchandising through 
the slowing down of general business 
and the lessening of capital require- 
ments brought about by the sharp 
downward readjustment of commodity 
and goods prices. In times more fa- 
vorable for speculative industrial 
stocks, much of this money would 
ordinarily find its way into the stock 
market for temporary “flyers” between 
the periods of greatest monetary re- 
quirements. 

Second only in interest to the 
strength in established listed issues has 
been the continued display of a vig- 
orous absorptive demand for new is- 
sues which have recently been brought 
out at the rate of $100,000,000 weekly. 
And a similar situation has been no- 
table in London, where, in November, 
£35,000,000 of new securities were float- 
ed. 

The first check to the headlong 
upward movement is likely to come 
from a glut of undigested securities; 
but so far there has been no sign of 
saturation. 


and Notes 


are to be given $1,192.50 in adjustment 
mortgage 5s, and $64.16 in preferred 
stock for each $1,000 of principal. But, 
in general, mortgage securities were 
liberally treated. Fixed interest bear- 
ing debt will be reduced from $146; 
543,142 to $100,320,913, mainly through 
the substitution of a large proportion 
of stock for junior bonds and secured 
notes. 
* * * 


A feature of recent trading has been 
the strength and activity of industrial 
and copper issues bearing high inter- 
est rates, such, for instance, as the 
Diamond Match 7%s, du Pont de 
Nemours 7 1/2s, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber 8s, Packard Motor Car 8s, Armou! 
& Co. 7s, Anaconda Copper 7s, and 
the Chile Copper 6s and 7s. But those who 
buy should study redemption clauses. 
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sUGGESTIONS IN BONDS 


HE iists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 


re in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment issues 


y 4 ou je in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of prices 
= en ved yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. ‘Lhe investor 1s 
S  ieail , consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends to do business 
> befure making definite selections. 

Government Bonds 
1919 1920 Now Yield 
Maturity High Low High Low About Jo 
Liberty 3/28 -++++* June 15, 1947 101.00 98.20 100.40 89.10 9640 3.73 
seed 2ud 4%4s..Nov. 15, 1942 95.36 91.40 92.86 81.10 97.08 4.50 
Liberty rd 454s..Sept. 15, 1928 96.60 93.36 © 95.00 85.60 97.46 4.80 
Liberty ith 4%s..Oct. 15, 1938 95.72 91.36 93.00 82.00 97.38 4.67 
Victory 4348 --+++- May 20, 1923 100.08 98.82 99.40 94.70 99.98 4.80 
Victory 534 «+--+. May 20, 1923 100.48 98.84 99.40 94.64 99.80 3.80 
Foreign Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About Jo 
City of Bordeaux Bice bois coe wics ee bene ween 1934 87 7.9 
City of Lyons WA 8 28s raid lomeeceinn cbloeaulonalen 1934 86%4 7.9 
City of Marseilles NEM cscicsias se eiecmoteesanesane 1934 86% 7.9 
) Denmark, 4% Loan, 1912 ........eeee esse eeeeeees 160 cm 
Denmark, 5% Loan, 1919 .......seeseeeesseeeeees 1942 185 7.5 
Great Britain, 5% War Bond...........+++seeeee 1929 393 6.75 
Japan, 47% Sterling, 1905 ..... oe ceccscccseccocecon 1931 70% 5.70 
Japan, 42% Sterling, 1905, Ist issue............+++. 1925 87 5.40 
*No fixed date of maturity. 
Municipal Bonds 
United States 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
New York City 445......++sssesseseeseeees May, 1957 99 4.45 
Nile Ver CA POD cscs ccc asiicnsceceessensens 1964 93 4.40 
Hrwan County, CR, SB. <c cc ccc cgtenssesccscese 1927/36 wee 5.50 
State of Maine 5s.......s.seesececceceececeerens 1936/37 5.00 
State of West Virginia Highway 5s............. 1927/46 5.00 
Jefferson County, Ala., 58..........c.csccsecceces 1931 5.50 
Gity of Nashville, Tent, G8. ..0:.0.0s0csccccece 1941 5.40 
Canadian 
ees Of AE BRS boon wwncu iene aeons 1926 - 6.75 
Province of British Columbia 6s...............0. 1926 6.75 
Gale Ot EAINONION, Pity OB i xis 5:06:00: s0.0s.0:0:505950006 1924 7.50 
0S ie re ae ry 1925/51 6.00 
Carat Vaseoneer, T. ©, 948. oc5 oc icc occcceeccen 1923 7.60 
Province of SaskatcRewam, G6. .<......06issseccce secs 1938 6.00 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s........... 1995 85% 4.90 
Geral Pacthe tet Bet, Ai 6. ccc cnc c0cs sasseces 1949 82% 535 
Chesapeake & Ohio Cons, 5S.........0scscescoees 1939 95 5.45 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s............. 1958 854 5.10 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s................ 1940 87 5.20 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s..........cccccteses 1997 84 5.00 
RRPEMIV GRA, MOIR. MMs ioi0'c 5's oreo = ciclo avs niin s wisensKeais 1943 85% 5.30 
emer: Pattee MOL, AB. 6 ses. ovcessciiestasaue 1955 85 5.30 
RIE ACNE BOTTI 6 osc x asso nbs wo sin ia Sea a a Oakes 1947 88% 5.00 
Second Grade 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4348.............eeeeeeee 1933 774% 7.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4348.............. 00008 1930 85 6.90 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s............ 1934 78% 6.70 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s.........0...e0eee- 1936 74 7.10 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s............+000% 1990 73 5.90 
we ee, ere 1975 62% 7.00 
St, Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s.............+08. 1989 74% 5.80 
St, Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........... 1950 70 6.60 
Southern Railway Gen. 45........cccceecccceceeee 1956 64% 7.20 
Public Utility Bonds 
ee eG Bet Bes ncn at rennncsanses sane 1946 87 6.30 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s.............. 1956 92 5.60 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s............. 1939 92 5.75 
Colorado Power Ist 58........sscccssseccccecsees 1953 84 6.45 
Great Western Power Ist 5s............eceeeeee 1946 89 6.00 
Montana Power Ist & Ref. 58.........scceeceeees 1943 91 5.90 
Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s..........+0+ 1941 88% 6.15 
Utica Gas & Electric Ref. & Ext, 5s.............. 1957 72 7.16 
Western States Gas & Electric 1st & Ref. 5s...... 1941 88 6.25 
Ret Pens POWer S60 Wie o6os0255% se acs «sees seen 1958 98 6.10 
Oil Bonds and Notes 
Aiglo Amerinns OR Pyles. «0355205050502 April 1, 1925 104 6.25 
C antic Refining 6348 .......ceesseseees March 1, 1931 104% 5.88 
a Oil Corporation 78............sss0006 Feb. 1, 1933 102% 6.70 
Sandard Oil of California 7s.............. Jan. 1, 1931 106% 6.03 
rath Oil of New York 6%4s......... May 1, 1933 105 5.87 
a WEEE BEE MEO: ti000 obs sannvernionn Feb. 15, 1931 101% 6.35 
SUNY MUM WEE. 54 ca tnaaseteusmachianasa April 1, 1936 1 6.35 
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BONDS 


Foreign Government and Municipal 


| you are interested in the bonds of any of the 
following countries, we shall be glad to send you 
information covering — 


—description of security 
—interest and maturity dates 


Belgium 
Brazil 
China 


—denominations 
—redemption values, etc. 
Denmark Greece * Norway 
France Holland Sweden 
Gt. Britain Italy So. America 


Ask for Cireular F-401 


-  HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 


Telephone John 6214 




















Copies will be supplied free 
upon request for Booklet 


THIS NEW BOOKLET 


contains the most recent avail- © 
able information regarding the 
various 


Independent Oil Companies 


whose securities are actively 
traded in, including the latest 
financial reports and descrip- 
tions of the properties. 


The booklet should prove of 
special interest and value to in- 
vestors at this time because of 
the changed conditions in the 
petroleum industry which have 
resulted in an improved market 
for oil securities. be 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


25 Broad Street 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


New York 














Buy Bonds and Notes Through Our 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


For example, you may purchase the 6% Gold Notes of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. at $80 per $100 Note. 


$16 Down Buys 


$100 Note 


$80 Down Buys $500 Note 
$160 Down Buys $1,000 Note 


Balance in Convenient Payments 


You receive 744% annually for Fourteen Years and an addi- 
tional profit of about 20% at maturity—October 1, 1935. 


Phone, call or write for full particulars, or use coupon below. 
We will buy any high-grade bond on Partial Payment Plan. 


100 Broadway 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments Tel. Rector 2853 








Payment. 
ned” and Illustrated Circular telling all about the Standard Gas 


Ag erms ‘ 
& Electric Co.—one of the largest and most successful public utility companies in the 


country. . 
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t of the Bell System 


Cemnetiiead Equipment 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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PARKERSBURG 
OFFERS YOU 


cheap coal and natural gas for 
fuel, electricity for power, a la- 
bor supply 95 per cent. American 
born, ample banking facilities, 
central location, excellent ship- 
ping facilities both by rail and 
water; a mild climate; an attrac- 
tive city in which to live and do 
business; if you are going to 
build a new plant, change the 
location of your present one or 
construct a branch plant, investi- 
gate the advantages Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, offers you. 


PARKERSBURG 
BOARD OF COMMERCE 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











Send for our 
Investment Survey 


All investors and traders who desire to 
keep posted should have their names on 
our mailing list to receive this valuable 
financial publication. Write for No. 69. 


Also send for Booklet 8-9 on Our 20- 
Payment Income Building Plan. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices In Seven Principal Cities 














Accumulate 
Public Utility 
Preferred Stocks 


Current Bulletin S tells why. Free 
my sent upon request. Write today. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to Business Mer 





Labor and Wages 





fy BATION Wis survey by the In- 


dustrial Relations Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce shows 
a steady decrease in unemployment during 
October. In forty-four cities, including 
the largest manufacturing centres, em- 
ployment increased 2.21 per cent. De- 
creases were noted in, twenty smaller cities, 
amounting to 3.145 per cent. © 





Employees of the principal Chicago 
packing plants, following a frank and 
friendly discussion of wages, agreed with 
officials that a reduction was necessary. 
Never before in the packing industry has 
a wage cut been arrived at in such a 
manner. Employees of Swift & Company 
voted to leave the wage readjustment to 
the management. Armour & Company 
employees fixed their own wages. All of 
the Big Five, except Morris & Company, 
last spring inaugurated the “plant con- 
gress” system of employee participation 
in management. 





Fifty-two Eastern railroads have posted 
notices to the various classes of railroad 
employees calling for conferences to con- 
sider readjustments in wages and work- 
ing conditions. The plan is to revise the 
present railroad agreements which each 
road has negotiated individually with the 
workers. The proposed conference has 
no connection with the national agree- 
ments, which are still in force, with cer- 
tain exceptions, for the shop crafts. The 
men, it is understood, will be asked to 
accept a reduction of 10 per cent. 





Presidents of shop-craft unions, rep- 
resenting 400,000 railroad employees, 
have requested conferences with vir- 
tually all the carriers to negotiate wage 
increases. The action is considered as 
a counter-move to the recent notices 
posted by railway heads asking for 
wage cuts. An increase of 17 per cent. 
is asked. 





The average weekly earnings of New 
York State factory workers in Octo- 
ber were $24.53, or 54 cents less than 
those of September, according to the 
State Department of Labor. 





The East St. Louis plant of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries Company, closed 
since last February, has resumed opera- 
tions, giving employment to about 800 
men. 





The organization of a fact-finding 
agency to collect information for the 
President and Congress on the cost and 
distribution of coal was urged by John 
Brophy, special representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in an address 
before the Public Ownership League Con- 
ference at Chicago. “Neither the public 
nor the Government,” said Mr. Brophy, 
“knows: whether the industry is fairly 
capitalized; what the basis of present 
valuation of properties is; whether deple- 
tion and depreciation charges are rea- 
sonable; whether salaries are reasonable 
or what the profits of the industry are.” 





The New York Board of Trade has 
adopted resolutions urging legislation for 
a court of industrial relations in New 
York State, similar to the Kansas institu- 
tion, and asking Congress to abolish the 
Railway Labor Board forthwith. 


Unless the employers consent 0 reip. 


state their agreement with the !nterng. 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
the workers now on strike w:)} alee 


the battl. 22 the ccurts in an effort 
to enjoin the Cloak, Suit an: S‘ir 
Manufacturers’ Protective Ass:ciation 
from violating the agreement that was 
dated to run until June, 1922, Presiden 
Benjamin Schlesinger of the union, an. 


nounces. Samuel Untermyer :as of. 
fered his services on behalf of the 
workers. 





The final order expelling Alexander 
Howat and 2,500 of his followers in the 
Kansas miners’ union for refusal to obey 
the International’s orders has been issued 
by the International. 





Railroads 








ITHOUT waiting for a reduction 

in wages, the member roads of the 
Association of Railway Executives voted 
an immediate reduction of 10 per cent. 
in carload freight rates on farm products, 
The reduction covers the entire country, 
except traffic moving wholly within New 
England. Shippers, it is stated, will save 
$55,000,000 annually. Railroad officials 
announce that an additional saving of 
$300,000,000 will be effected as soon as 
wages can be reduced. 





Earnings of practically all the roads 
for October showed substantial gains 
over September, and in most cases were 
the best for any month this year. 





Passenger rates on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad, controlled by Henry 
Ford, have been reduced to 3 cents a mile 
between Michigan points. This compares 
with an average for the whole country 
of 3.6 cents. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine whether any further reductions 
in railroad rates could be required by 
order of the commission under Section 
1 or other provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 





The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has sold 169,788 shares of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company stock 
a syndicate for approximately $32,500,000, 
in accordance with the ruling uf the Su- 
preme Court on coal segregation. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, acting independently of other 
lines, announced freight rate reductions, 
ranging as high as 40 per cent. in some 
cases, on certain commodities shipped 
from the Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast and destined for the Hawaiian 
Islands. The reductions are made to 
meet Panama Canal shipping competi- 
tion and will cover shipments from the 
East as soon as arrangements can be 
made with Eastern roads, it is an- 
nounced. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
despite protests by commissions in Arizona 
and New Mexico, has ruled that passenger 
fares maintained by thé Southwestert 
railroads were reasonable and just fied. 
The commission held that the higher «ates 
in these States, averaging 4.8 cents per 
mile against a general level throughout 
the United States of 3.6 cents per suile, 
were justified by traffic conditions. 
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Prices 








Washington 





NY intention of manipulating prices 
f% of crain through their own marketing 
machinery has been vigorously disavowed 
by C. i. Gustafson, president of the 
United States Grain Growers, now the 
largest co-operative grain marketing 


organization in the world. The farmers, 


he said, are dissatisfied with present con- 
ditions because they believe market prices 
are manipulated, but if they were to adopt 
similar tactics they “would deserve all 
the public condemnation that would be 


heaped upon them.” 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has increased the price of gasoline 
one cent a gallon. The wholesale price 
in New Jersey is now 25 cents; in Balti- 
more aud Washington, 24 cents. 





Prices of hogs on the East Buffalo live 
stock market recently touched the lowest 
point since 1906, heavy grades bringing as 
low as 7 cents a pound. 





The Master Bakers’ Association of New 
York City, representing 400 Jewish 
bakeries, which make about 125,000 loaves 
daily, has taken steps to reduce the price 
from 9 to 7 cents a pound. 





Reductions in third class fares to 
European points averaging about 20 per 
cent, and effective at once on ships of 
the American Red Star and White Star 
lines, were announced by the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. 


Wholesale commodity prices for Oc- 
tober dropped 1.3 per cent. below their 
September level, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. 





The last act of the sixty-seventh Con- 
gress before adjourning was the passage 
of the Tax Revision bill, which became 
law when President Harding signed it. 
The bill as finally passed makes numer- 
ous changes in the old tax laws. The 
principal changes follow: 


Excess profits tax is repealed, effec- 
tive January 1, 1922. 

All transportation taxes, including 
taxes on freight, passenger and Pullman 
transportation, the tax on express and 
parcel post packages and oil by pipe line 
are repealed, effective January 1, 1922. 

All so-called ‘‘nuisance’’ taxes are re- 
pealed, including the soda fountain tax 
and direct consumption taxes on wearing 
apparel and furs. 

Taxes on medicines and cosmetics are 
repealed. 

Taxes on canes, travelling bags, pocket- 
books, fans, etc., sold above a _ certain 
price are cut in half and levied on the 
manufacturers. e 

Income surtaxes are reduced from a 
maximum of 65 per cent. to a maximum 
of 50 per cent. 

Normal income tax rates unchanged, 
but additional exemptions are granted. 
Heads of families are granted an exemp- 
tion of $2,500 instead of $2,000 if their 
income is $5,000 or less and the exemp- 
tion for dependents is increased from $200 
to $400. 





Savings in next year’s naval appro- 
priation bill, if the American naval re- 
duction proposals are adopted, were 
estimated at from $200,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 by Congressional experts. 
President Harding, it is understood, is 
in favor of using a large part of this 
sum for reclamation and. similar works. 





Senator Kenyon has introduced a 
measure in the Senate the purpose of 
which is to carry out the policies 
recommended by the President’s con- 
ference on unemployment. The bill 
provides that a larger percentage of 
public works should be undertaken in 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to custumers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 























Reorganization of 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 


A Plan and Agreement dated November 1, 1921, for the Reorganization 
of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company has been prepared, 
under which the undersigned will act as Reorganization Managers. 


Holders of bonds or notes of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company and of subsidiary com- 
panies, of the classes which are dealt with in the Plan of Reorganization or Certificates of Deposit therefor 
may become parties to the Plan and Agreement in the manner and to the extent therein provided. A list 
of the securities, entitled to participate in the benefit of the Plan and the method and conditions of such 
participation may be obtained from the Reorganization Managers. 


Holders of Preferred Stock and Common Stock of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company may 
participate under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization by depositing their stock with The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the Depositary for that purpose, at its office, No. 37 Wall Street, New York, 
and making at the time of such deposit the initial payments required by said Plan and Agreement. 


Deposits of bonds, notes and stock must be made on or before January 7, 1922. 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be obtained from the undersigned 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


54 Wall Street, 
New York 


Reorganization Managers 


Hallgarten & Co. 


5 Nassau Street, 
New York 
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An episode of the Panic of 1857. 


From the diary of Jacob Cox Parsons, paying 
teller of the Chemical National Bank. 


As Robert McCoskry, a director, en- 
tered the banking rodm he saw the 
paying teller hand back a roll of bills 
to an old woman. 


“What is the matter, Mr. Parsons?” 
asked Mr. McCoskry. 


“Why, she has a lot of bills on other 


“Oh, give the old lady her gold,” said 


We take care of our customers now. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Our Promises 


our customers then— 


THE 


MICAL 
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“TIDAL SWINGS 
of the 
STOCK MARKET” 


A 113 page cloth-bound book, brimful 
with practical information on the 
swings and cycles of stock market 
prices, 

Contains a complete, _ illustrated 
chart, showing swings of the stock 
market for 16 years. 


Complimentary copy furnished 
while limited supply lasts. 


Ask for F. 173 


of NewYork. 
$$Broadway|30F, 42248t, 








Profits of 50% 


A YEAR 


Can be made in the stock market 
—not by gambling, but by making 
speculation a business—by reduc- 
ing risk to a minimum. 

How this can be done is outlined spe- 
cifically in our “Speculative Bulletin” just 
off the press. We have a few copies 
available to you FREE, 

This bulletin is a portion of our “Com- 
plete Educational and Investment Serv- 
ice,” the only service of its kind in the 
Financial World. 

Simply ask for Bulletin F-D10 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 


489 6TH AVE. 
Opposite Publio Library 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


“Trading Suggestions 


Differs from most market letters 
in that it is definite, stating 
probable fluctuations of active 
listed stocks, and pointing out 
opportunities as they occur. 


If you cannot call, send for Circular F-463 
WILSON & CHARDON 
Membere Consolidated 
Stook Eachange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 196 














Write for Free Booklet 


Significant News 
(Continued) 


times of depression, when labor and 
capital are not fully employed in pri- 
vate industry, and, on the other hand, 
that a smaller percentage of such proj- 
ects should be undertaken when pri- 
vate industry is active. The Secretary 
of Commerce would be authorized to 
publish monthly reports concerning the 
trend of business conditions. 





Other Important Items | 





‘TH total foreign-born population of 
the United States on January 1, 1920, 
was 13,920,692, representing an increase 
of 404,806, or 5 per cent. since 1910, 
according to the Census Bureau. Of the 
total, @,493,088 were naturalized, 1,223,490 
had taken out their first papers, 5,398,005 
were aliens, and 805,509 unclassified. 


Corporation maturities during December, 
according to Dow, Jones & Company, 
will reach a total of $101,256,075, against 
only $40,256,075 in November, and $24,- 
628,219 in the corresponding month of 
1920. In practically every case where a 
maturity has been met by a refunding 
plan, the new securities have been put out 
at a lower interest rate than that carried 
by the maturing obligations. 


Immediate dissolution of the Cuban 
Sugar Finance Commission was requested 
in a cable sent to President Zayas, of Cuba, 
by several New York sugar merchants, 
brokers, and importers. 


The first balance sheet of the U. S. 
Shipping Board shows assets on July 1, 
exclusive of 1,400 vessels, of $307,400,000, 
and liabilities of $115,878,000, exclusive of 
claims pending, which are variously 
estimated at from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. 


The United States in 1920 produced 
3.8 per cent. of the world output of 
petroleum; since the beginning of com- 
mercial petroleum production in 1857, the 
United States has supplied 62.1 per cent. 
Mexico, in 1920, produced 23.5 per cent. 
ot the world total. 


Increased rates which the former 
up-State Public Service Commission 
granted to gas companies in many cities 
of New York within the last year were 
held illegal in a decision by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. The 
decision was rendered in the case of the 
City of Rochester against the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. and the Rochester 
Public Service Commission, and enjoins 
the latter from collecting a service charge 
of 40 cents a month. 


Thirty-four individuals and twenty-five 
corporations, members of the Marble 
Industry Employers’ Association, New 
York, have been found guilty of violating 
the Donnelly Anti-Trust law. 


America’s shipping will get 50 per cent. 
oi the tonnage in both direct and indirect 
Egyptian cotton shipment, under an agree- 
ment between the Liverpool Shipping Con- 
ference and the U. S. Shipping Board. 


Stock issued by the Illinois and the 
Prairie Pipe Line Companies to the stock- 
holders of the Ohio Oil and the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Companies, respectively, must 
be classed as income and is taxable as 
such, the Supreme Court has ruled. The 
Government, it is estimated, will obtain 
at least $30,000,000 in taxes as a result 
of the decision. 


The Federal Trade Commissi in ha; 
filed a petition with the District of Cp. 
lumbia Supreme Court to compel twenty. 
two large Eastern steel, iron aid coke 
companies to produce all their books ang 
records covering earnings and sales. The 
object, it is set forth, is to enable the 
commission to refute the complaints of 
these corporations that the requiring of 
monthly reports is unreasonable aud that 
the commission has abused its discre. 
tionary power in attempting to force com. 
pliance with its demands. 


Henry Ford is reported to have declare} 
that he is prepared to purchase at junk 
prices any battleships that may be 
scrapped, and convert them into automo. 
biles and agricultural machinery. 


The War Finance Corporation an. 
nounced the appointment of its advisory 
committee to obtain co-operation from 
banks throughout the corn belt, to provide 
adequate financing for orderly marketing 
of corn and feeding of livestock. 


More than one-half (54.8 per cent.) of 
the shoes exported from the United States 
in the nine months’ period from January 
to September were shipped to Russia, 
Department of Commerce figures show, 
Mexico was our second best customer, 
with 7.9 per cent. 


The Supreme Court has ruled that 
shares of common stock representing 
surplus issued as dividends in exchange 
for other shares of stock in corporate 
reorganizations are taxable under the 
1913 Tax law. As a result of the deci- 
sion, the Government has filed suits for 
a total of $600,000 in the New York 
district alone and many other suits, 
involving millions of dollars, are un- 
derstood to be under preparation. 


An order reducing street car fares in 
Chicago from 8 cents to 5 cents has 
been issued by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. The order asserted that 
a return of 6 per cent. on “the fair 
value” of the property was a just return 
and ordered that a revaluation be made 
and submitted to the commission. A 
temporary restraining order against 
the city and commission, enjoining 
them from enforcing the order, how- 
ever, was issued by Federal Judge Car- 
penter, pending a hearing. 


The Rubber Association of America 
has started a movement to eliminate 
the mileage guarantee feature in the 
sale of automobile tires. Improper 
claims for adjustment, says a statement, 
have resulted in losses to consumefs, 
dealers and manufacturers and the pur- 
pose of the movement is to eliminate 
this evil. Under the new plan, com- 
panies will either repair faulty goods, 
or replace them with new tires, at 
additional cost. 


A new natural gas field in Louisiana 
has been discovered by investigators of 
the Department of Mines. The field covers 
an area of 135,000 acres near the city of 
Monroe, and is estimated to contain 
4,750,000,000 cubic feet, or 32 cubic miles. 


The National City Bank of New York 
has bought a controlling interest in the 
Second National Bank, with capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus and profits of $4,841, 
800, and deposits of $17,718,900, 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in a_notice to member banks, 
requested that the bank be informed as 
to the interest rate or discount received 
by the banks upon every note or bill 
offered to the Federal Reserve Bank 
for rediscount. 
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x ri law which the Government is drafting, and Amounts to suit. 7% and safety. Send In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
1 the whic! the Reichstag will b lend & for pamphlet “F” and offerings. Ask about ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
1 of T ; g e asked to press our monthly payment plan. elate the importance of reading business publications, to keep 
; he aw, which will provide prison pen- posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
841, alties 3 a ; : Pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers to 

. is especially directed against Ger- -J. LANDER & CO. “a FORBES’ local subscripti 

m: : ° a s y ng as ’ local su tative, 

See, betraging trade secrets to foreign B GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTAS 00.08 a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, = 

gents, on ie $2 B . a Bs each oe to our interests, 
: a same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
a French railroads in 1920 showed nes Ya EO cme cee. 
KS, . roads in showed an - ew York. November 25, 1921. Are you the man or can you recommend him? 

ae 4 he Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Coal 

d as operating deficit of 3,007,500,000 francs, sales ¢ have this d 1 
‘wal whi h at normal rate of t h : Two Dies on pall em Paso Hy Fy BY Cemeeit aimnen t 
sive $601 30 Exchange 1S stockholders of the Company ‘who are holders of full MANAGER 
* pill $601 0,000. For the seven years, 1914 share certificates of stock registered on the Company’s FORBES MAGAZINE 
Sank to 1920, inclusive, the total deficit was Checks ‘will be mailed December 16, 1931. 0. 2e. Assume How Vat, %. ¥. 








5,574.400,000 francs, or $1,114,880,000. : W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 

















FORBES 


Joton H.Slawson 


Compan 
171 MADISON AVENUE/ NEW YORK 


“TF real estate is bought right 
and managed properly it be- 
comes the best possible form of 
life insurance. It puts children 
through college, sets them up 
in business, and as the years go 
by builds for them a comfort- 
able fortune.” 


(Forbes Magazine, 11-12-21.) 


We specialize in New York City business property. 
Our policy is to buy for investors—not to sell to them. 








| Announcing 
Forbes Financial Research 


A Bureau to investigate comprehensively individual security values 
and to report the digested results of careful studies of statistical and 
other data and of exclusive information gathered by our own staff. 
Each investigation will be conducted with the sole object of getting 
at the facts as they are, without prejudice or favor. 
FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH REPORTS will comprise 
the most thorough, illuminating and valuable guides to intelligent 
judgment of the value of securities, ever made available to the invest- 
ing public. 
They will enable you to know your stock as you know your business. 
Our First Completed Report is on 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A concern which embraces in its operations every branch of the oil 
business. In each it has Succeeded with a capital S. 

The Texas Company today is facing momentous developments of vital 
influence on its future. 

Our report gives an authentic, lucid, complete survey of every angle 
of the company’s affairs—with an interpretative analysis of the stock’s 
earning power, dividend and market possibilities. It should be in the 
hands of every one of the company’s 6,000 present stockholders, as well 
as its many thousand prospective stockholders. 


To Those Interested We Will Send 
FREE 
A Price Chart of Texas Co. Stock 
USE COUPON 
FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock from 1914 to date, together with full particulars about your report 


on the company. 
Yours truly. 


Forbes 12-10-21 


Address 














American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
sumed 100 per cent. operation at Bing- 
hamton, Tenn., plant, after extended 
shutdown. 

American Power & Light Co.—Net 
earnings for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
$8,713,340, against $7,054,472 previous 12 
months. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Price at 
which employees may purchase stock 
has been increased from $100 to $105 a 
share. Since announcement of subscrip- 
tion plan in May, 1921, about 40 per cent. 
of employees eligible subscribed for 
stock. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ceived order for over 1,000,000 pounds 
trolley wire from Chilean State Rys., 
to be used in electrification. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Report- 
ed to be in good financial position; 
stores showing remarkable improve- 
ment. 

Brown Shoe Co.—Planning to enlarge 
plant to increase daily production from 
4,000 to 6,000 pairs. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Considering plans for building 550-mile 
through line from El Paso to Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Pro- 
duced 45,060,000 pounds of copper in 
first ten months of 1921, against 45,234,- 
000 same period last year. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Declared di- 
vidend of 2 per cent., payable January 
3, 1922, to stock of record December 2, 
1921. Last previous payment was 2 
per cent. in December, 1920. 

Cities Service Co.—Reports balance 
after preferred dividends for 12 months 
ended October 31, $7,360,599, a decrease 
of $9,691,541, compared with previous 
12 months. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Net 
income for twelve months to October 
31, $4,514,041, a decrease of $185,938 
from previous 12 months. 

Consolidation Coal Co.—Acquired all 
the coal mining properties of Mononga- 
hela Power & R. R. Co., in W. Va., for 
$3,000,000, including Stafford and Reids- 
ville mines and 1,600 acres undeveloped 
coal mines. 

Consumers’ Power Co.—Balance after 
preferred dividends for 12 months end- 
ed Sept. 30, $2,373,367, against $1,427,902 
previous 12 months, 

Cosden & Co—Atlantic Petroleum 
stockholders have accepted offer to ex- 
change their stock for Cosden common, 
on basis of 3 shares Atlantic Petroleum 
($25 par) for 2 shares Cosden (no par). 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
—Suit for an accounting as to $200,000,- 
000, the amount of damage alleged te 
have been sustained by Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. as a result of “unlawful 
combination and conspiracy” and “in- 
terlocking directorates” was begun in 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Nov. 21, by rep- 
resentatives of stockholders owning be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 shares D. & 
R. G. stock. 

Detroit United Railway.— Detroit 
voters approved ordinance ejecting the 
company from Woodward and Fort 
streets, to make way for municipal lines. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — Bal- 
ance after preferred dividends, for nine 
months ended Sept. 30, said to be equal 
to annual rate of $23.25 per common 
share. 

Federal Motor Truck Co.—October 
sales, says “Wall Street Journal,” were 
$400,000; November sales, $500,000. Av- 
erage monthly sales in 1920 were $1,- 
000,000. 


DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 


nrg A My 


HHT 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmo:-, Inc— 
George A. Gaston purchased company’s 
assets for $102,500 at hearing befor 
Federal Judge Mayer, New York, ang 
agreed that of all over $200,000 gg. 
lected, creditors would receive 50 per 
cent. 

General Motors Corp.—Has complet. 
ed experimental models of its ney 
air-cooled motor, and is conducting 
thorough tests. 

Gulf States Steel Co—Net loss for 
nine months ended September 3, 
$287,806; deficit after dividends, $392. 
806. 


Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Net in- 
come for ten months, after full inter. 
est on adj. inc. 5 per cent. bonds, was 
$182,232, against deficit of $457,176 in 
the same period 1920. 

International Nickel Co.—Deficit for 
six months ended Sept. 30, after pre. 
ferred dividends, $696,188, against sur. 
plus of $1,990,369 same period 1920. 

International Paper Co.—Producing 
about 800 tons of paper daily, and pro- 
duction is steadily increasing. Capac- 
ity operations may be attained by end 
of year. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
ten months of current year, $21,769,069, 
against $22,105,567 same period 1920. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co— 
Declared a special dividend of $35 pay- 
able Nov. 29 to holders of record Nov. 
1. No further dividends will be paid in 
1921. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.—Under 
reorganization plan, the $233,000,000 se- 
curities of the old company are to be ex- 
changed for new company’s bonds and 
pfd. stock aggregating $182,320,000 and 
783,155 shares no-par common. Inter- 
est-bearing debt will be reduced from 
$146,543,142 to $100,320,913, and interest 
charges (including sinking fund pay- 
ments) from $7,429,376 to $4,917,717. In 
addition there will be $57,500,000 5 per 
cent. convertible adjustment mortgage 
bonds bearing contingent interest charge 
of $2,875,000, cumulative from Jan. |, 
1925. On payment of the $20 assess- 
ment, pfd. stockholders will receive $14 
in 10-yr. prior lien 6 per cent. bonds, $6 
in adjustment bonds and 1 share new 
common stock. Common stockholders 
wil] receive, after payment of $25 as- 
sessment, $17.50 in 10-yr. prior lien 
bonds, $7.50 in adj. bonds, and | share 
new common. 

Mitchell Motors Co. Inc.— Racine, 
Wis., plant has been closed for an in- 
definite period. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—Steel mills operating at 50 per cent. 
Preferred dividends for full year have 
already been earned, and it is expected 
a balance for common stock will be 
shown, after taxes, etc. 

N. Y. Airbrake Co.—Passed quarter 
ly dividend of 1% per cent. due in De- 
cember. 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co—Reported that 
control of company, held by American 
International Corp. and W. R. Grace & 
Co., will shortly pass to other promr 
nent shipping interests, including Rob- 
ert Dollar. ae 

Pacific Oil Co—A dividend of $1.50 
will be paid on January 20, 1922, to 
stockholders of record Decemiet 20, 
1921. Last previous payment w: $1.50, 
July, 1921. 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first tea 
months 1921, $36,821,028, agains! $3; 
743,099 same period in 1920. 
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—a 115 Page Book on the 
Stock Market 


“Tids} Swings of 
the Stock Market” 


Includes most interesting and 
valuable chapters on 


Psychology of the Market—How Prices 
Are Nade—Relation Between Money 
and Stocks—Relation Between the 
Market and Business Conditions—Price 
Movements in Bull and Bear Markets 
_The Selection of Securities—Follow- 
ing the Trend. 

This book sells for $1.00. It will be 
sent FREE to anyone who sends $2 
for a week’s trial of our DAILY MAR- 
KET SERVICE, which is less than 
our regular trial rate. : 
Mid-West subscribers are placed jus 
as close to the N. Y. Stock Market as 
Eastern subscribers through our SPE- 
CIAL MID-WEST MAIL SERVICE. 
Sample copies of our Daily Letter 
or our Weekly Letter, which is $5 a 
month, sent gratis on request to De- 
partment F-10. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


In continuous existence 32 years 
4 Broad Street New York 
(Wall Street Journal Bldg.) 




















Partial Payment Plan 
NEW TERMS 


To meet changed _ conditions, 
lower requirements have been 
adopted to further encourage the 
small investor to accumulate 
standard securities at low cost. 


Send for booklet L-20. 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 

















Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 


Sent without obligation. 


MS'WOLFE 2 Co. 


= STABLISHED 1906 


41 KROAD ST. NEW YORK. 
sone : Broad 23 








TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the movements 
¢ _ 1rities on the New York Stock 
xcnange, 


Sample letter on request. 
Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 








Why Many Men Are Old at Forty 
Our illustrated free baoklet holds much of inter- 


est to men troubled with headache, selatica, pain- 
ful anc tender feet, disturbed slumber, prostate 
gland Jisorder and other painful conditions 
peculiar to men of middle age and past. Write 
today your copy, it will be sent free with- 


out obligation. Address 


ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
4628 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 














SALESMEN AND ao. 


In all large cities and counties in America. Exclusive 
territory granted. Easy to earn $3,000 to $6,000 on 
Commission basis, introducing The Walhamore Complete 


and Special Lines of Business Service. 
Vertised. I.cads’ furnished. Sub-agents may be 
Pointed. Real 
ity, pers 
territory may be chosen. 

The Walhamore Company, Sales Dept., 
Lafayette Building, i 


el 


Nationally ad- 
opportunity for men and women of abil- 


lity and appearance. Write at once while 
State age, qualifications, ete. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








AM ERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
rfELEGRAPH COMPANY 
128th Dividend 


The r lar quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
oF Mc ‘ay, January 16, 1922, to stockholders 
9! record at the close of business on Tuesday, 


December 20, .1921 


—,. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Pullman Co—On December 20, 
stockholders will vote on increasing 
capital stock from 1,200,000 shares ($100 
par) to 1,350,000, authorizing directors 
to purchase Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
for $275,000 cash and 165,000 shares 
Pullman capital stock, and increasing 


- directorate from nine to twelve mem- 


bers. Haskell & Barker shareholders 
would receive $1.25 a share in cash and 
three-quarter share Pullman Co. stock. 

Pure Oil Co.—Formation of Hum- 
phreys-Pure Oil Pipe Line Co., in Tex- 
as, with initial capital of $1,000,000, 
owned equally by Pure Oil Co. and 
Humphreys-Fohs interests, was an- 
nounced. 

Royal Dutch Co—Announced that 
company proposes to pay dividends, in 
full or in part, in shares or in scrip for 
shares. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—October 
sales $1,750,138, against $1,615,054 in Oc- 
tober, 1920, an increase of 8 per cent. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—November 
sales, it is reported, show a falling off 
of 33 1/3 per cent. 

Stern Bros.—Declared initial quarterly 
dividend of $2 on preferred stock. 

United Retail Stores Corp.—Earnings 
of United Cigar Stores in October were 
largest in 1921 and 33 per cent. ahead of 
October, 1920. In October, U. R. Candy 
Stores showed a profit for first time 
since organization, and Gilmer’s Inc., 
showed a profit for first time in 1921. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Passed 
the 1 per cent. quarterly dividend on 
common stock, due December 15, in 
order to conserve assets. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Oper- 
ating income for Sept., $1,617,745, against 
$1,467,118 same month in 1920. Nine 
months’ operating income, $9,797,373, 
against $13,077,974 same period 1920. 

Willys Corporation—Company has 
been placed in hands of receivers. The 
action was brought by the Ohio Savings 
Bank of Toledo. The purpose of the 
receivership is to stop litigation all over 
the country and to control the property 
until a refinancing plan, which is now 
being arranged, can be consummated, 
officials of the bank announced. 

Wilson & Company — Stockholders 
asked to authorize issue of $10,125,000 
10-year convertible 7%4 per cent. bonds, 
to which they may subscribe at 96% 
and interest, to extent of $1,000 bonds 
for each 20 shares. Proceeds will be 
used to liquidate floating indebtedness. 
Increase in common stock from 500,000 
to 700,000 shares, to provide for conver- 
sion is also proposed. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 163) 

Preferred stocks, such as have for 
some time been recommended under 
“Opportunities for Investors,” should be 
good purchases for speculative profit 
during the next few months. National 
Biscuit preferred, American Car & 
Foundry preferred, U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred, and American Woolen preferred. 
Among the rails and public utilities 
whose dividends seem to be assured on 
the basis of present earnings may be 
mentioned Atchison, Delaware & Hud- 
son, Lackawanna, [Illinois Central, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Consolidated 
Gas, Pacific Gas & Electric, and North 
American. Among the speculative rails 
which should be favored because of 
good earnings may be mentioned Colo- 
rado & Southern, Rock Island, “Nicke! 
Plate,” Pere Marquette, St. Louis 
Southwestern, and Texas & Pacific. 

Speculative industrials which may be 
affected by favorable influences of an 
Paper, Butterick Co., General Tank Car, 
International Motor Truck, and U, S. 
Realty & Improvement, 
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A Clever Politician 


The candidate for Congress was somewhat 
of a dramatist, as well as politician, and on 
his speaking tour carried a hammer and 
trowel, fitting symbols of labor. 

Waving them about his head he shouted, 
“Two years ago I was a bricklayer, and 
though prosperity has smiled on me, I still 
cherish these tools that brought me bread and 
butter.” (Cheers.) ‘Brother workmen, can 
I rely on you for support?” 

“That you can,” replied a man who was 
carefully scanning the tools. “A chap what 
can lay brick with a gardener’s trowel, is sure 
clever.”"—$5 prize to A. BE. Stewart, 1616 


Glendale, Canton, O. 
e a 


Meticulous Honesty 


An old darky purchased some grain which 
he was unable to pay for. The grain dealer, 
meeting him one day, stopped him and said, 
“Rastus, if you don’t pay me the $3 you owe 
me for grain I’ll have to take your horse.” 

“All right, suh,” replied honest Rastus, 


_ ‘and I’ll pay you de balance ob de tree dollars 


jest as soon as I kin.”—$1 prize to % 
Kaulfuss, 787 Summit ave., Jersey City, N. Y. 


Unsolicited Advice 


An old colored man was burning dead grass 
when a wise guy stopped and said: ‘‘You’re 
foclish to do that, Uncle Eb; it will make the 
meadow as black as you are.” . 

“Don’t worry ‘bout dat, sah,’”’ responded 
Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will grow out an’ be 


as green as you is.” 
s am 


Mistakes Will Happen 


Sometimes in large mail-order houses laugh- 
able situations will arise from shipping room 
errors, called in mail-order parlance 
“switched shipments.” 

In answer to a customer’s letter one dutiful 
mail-order correspondent informed her that 
the concern sold just the kind of medicine 
necessary to cure her stomage ailment. The 
customer rushed an order for the cure and 
some dreamy shipping clerk switched labels 
with the result that the ailing mail-order 
patient received a revolver and a box of cart- 
ridges.—$1 prize to Fred Merish, Box 157, 
Trenton, N. J. 

s * * 
He Couldn’t Learn 

A negro lad had been brought into a Vir- 
ginia police court for the fifth time charged 
with stealing chickens. The magistrate de- 
termined to appeal to the boy’s father. ‘See 
here,” said his honor, “this boy of yours has 
been in court so many times charged with 
chicken stealing that I’m quite tired of seeing 
him here.” “I don’t blame you, jedge,” said 
the parent, ‘‘an’ I’s tired of seein’ him here as 
you is.” “Then why don’t you teach him how 
to act? Show him the right way and he won’t 
be coming here.” “J has showed him de right 
way,” said the father, “but he jest don’t seem 
to have no talent for learning how, jedge; he 
always gets caught.”—$1 prize to s 
Evans, 101 Vine St., Hartford, Conn. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

August 1, 1921. 
Certificates for American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company stock paid for in full as of July 
20, 1921, under the provisions of the circular 
of May 10, 1921, are ready for delivery at the 
office of the Treasurer in New York (at the 
office in Boston, if payment was made there) 
upon the surrender of full paid receipts given 
in acknowledgment of subscription payments. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








Are You Interested 
in the Stock Market? 


THE INVESTOR’S GUIDE 


A weekly publication containing 
up-to-the-minute information 
and gossip on all active secur- 
ities, should be in your hands 
each week. 


Do You Buy High-Grade 
Securities for Investment ? 


THE LIBERTY PLAN 


A Booklet explaining in detail 
our method of assisting the 
small investor in his purchases, 
should be of the greatest value. 


Both of the above will be 
sent free to those inter- 
ested on request for M-? 


Russell Securities 

ORPORATION 
Cunard Building 

25 Broadway New York City 























A Guaranteed Bond 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss of 
any kind? 

If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
principal. 

Write for Boehiet FM. 140 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 


(Reatty Associates Investment Corgan.) |' 
31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 




















POWERS, KOHN {CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street, New York 


Tel. Broad 720-721 


Securities Bought for Cash 

















New Ideas for the Investor 


The outgrowth of 26 years of scien- 
tifie study, observation and practical 
test by G. C. Selden, internationally 
known as a market analyst and 
authority on finance, Full of vital 
and profitable information, which 
sheds direct light on present market 
conditions. Authoritative, penetrating 
and stimulating. 
EE upon request. 
Ask for Booklet F. 

GRAPHIC RECORD CORPORATION 

29 Broadway, New York City 


ie" 
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“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
of our current issue. It contains helpful, 
instructive information on overhauling, 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage, batteries, etc. er 120 pages, 
illustrated. Send for free copy today 





























Automobile Digest, 502 Butler Bldg., 
Cincinnati.” 
to pay for any stock or bond. 
Write for booklet FREE. 
2 () RODNEY & CO. 
Members Con. Steck Ex. ef N, Y. 
55 Broadway, NewYork 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stemmering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and «ya By tas how 
2641 Vous Bide. 1147. lil. St, indlanapolen 


~ 
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BUSINESS ¢ 
LICATIONS 
Just off the press. Published 
to sell at 25¢ each, or $1.50. 
Cover Business Administra- . 
tion, Advertising, Accounting, 
| Post Merchan i 


Paree dising, 
Selling and Federal Taxation. 
Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
our Business Service and 
opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cm 
bid 


Education in themselves. 
All prepaid, te introduce 
» for only 25c. Yeur 








camo Sitt,& Company 


Dividend No. 144 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
getee January 1, 1922, to stockhoiders of record 

mber 10, 1921, as shown on the books of the 


Chicago 


Company. 
On account of annual meeting, transfer book 
will be closed from Dec, 11, 1921, to Jan. 6, 1922, 


both inclusive. 
C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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Ronald 
Publications 


of Definite Value for 
Personal and Library Use 


of business books as a fundamental part of his equip- 

ment. Look over this list of authoritative volumes; then 
check on the form below the ones you want us to send you for 
examination. 


The Financial Policy of Corporations 
By Arthur Stone Dewing, Assistant Professor of Economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The clear cut exposition of an authority on the financing and managing 
of a corporation, illustrated with many hundreds of notes and precedents. Five 
volumes, 953 pages, cloth binding. Price, $12.00. 


J e ce 
Auditing, Theory and Practice 
By Robert HU. Montgomery, C. P. A., of Lybrand, Ross Bros., and Montgomery. 
An entirely new edition, rewritten, revised and enlarged, of this standard 
work. Incorporates recent changes in auditing policy made necessary by 
developments during and since the war. Is a guide to accounting policy. Two 
volumes, about 1,200 pages, cloth binding. Price, $10.00. Volumes sold separ- 
ately. (Volume I ready now, 765 pages, $6.00.) (Volume II ready about 
February 1, 500 pages, $4.00.) 


Mathematics of Accounting and Finance 
By Seymour Walton, A. B., C. P. A., formerly dean of the Walton School 
al Camnaaneen, and H. A. Finney, Ph. B., C. P. A.. Professor of Accounting, 
Northwestern University. This new work presents in a handy volume an 
unusually fine and clear explanation of all the mathematics required in 
accounting and financial work. 1921 (2nd ptg. 1921). 274 pages, cloth bind- 
ing. Price, $4.00. 


Accountants’ Reports 


By William H. Bell, M.C.S., C.P.A. Fifty illustrative statements reproduced 
in facsimile for the use of accountants who prepare reports and business execu- 
tives who read them. Offers authoritative information on the handling of the 
form, arrangement and contents of reports. 1921 (3rd ptg. 1921). Flexible 
binding, 247 pages (84x11). Price, $6.00. 


Language for Men of Affairs 
By John Mantle Clapp and James Melvin Lee. Shows how to “talk business” 
and “put it in writing.” Gives you the faculty of expressing your ideas in 
language, suited to all the special needs of your buisness life. 1920 (2nd ptg. 
1920). Two volumes, 1,137 pages, cloth binding. Price, $8.00. 


e 

Business Law 
By Thomas Conyngton of the New York Bar. Covers all points of law every 
careful business man wants to understand to protect his business and property. 
1920 (2nd ptg. 1920). Two volumes, 870 pages, cloth binding. Price, $8.00. 


Practical Bank Operation 


Prepared by L. H. Langston under the direction of the Educational Committee 
of the National City Bank of New York. Describes in full detail all the 
operations of banking as carried out by the modern bank of today. 1921, two 
volumes, 713 pages, cloth binding. Price, $8.00. 


New Collection Methods 


By E. H. Gardner, M.A., Professor of Business Administration, University 

of Wishensin. Gives definite methods that have been used successfully by 

pd leading concerns. 1918 (3rd ptg. 1919), 467 pages, cloth binding. Price, 
00. 


ie business man should have a carefully selected list 


’ J e* eye 

Developing Executive Ability 
By E. B. Gowin. Offers suggestions in the personal qualities the success- 
ful manager must have and gives essential methods that he must understand. 
1919 (4th ptg. 1920), 486 pages, cloth binding. Price, $4.00. 


See these books—use the form below 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and of 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 





At bookstores or by mail 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Please send me the books I have checked below, for examination. It is under- 
stood that within 5 days I may return any or all of them without obligation except 
to pay for the ones I keep. 


(O The Financial Policy of Corporations, $12.00. 


(J Auditing, Theory and Practice, Vol. I, 
$6.00; Vol. II, $4.00. 


(0) Mathematics of Accounting and Finance, 
$4.00. 


( Language for Men of Affairs, $8.00. 
(CO Business Law, $8.00. 

C Practical Bank Operation, $8.00. 
(1 New Collection Methods, $5.00. 


(CO Accountants’ Reports, $6.00. CO Developing Executive Ability, $4.00. 
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For catalog of Ronald publications, sent without charge, check here 1] 
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Business Libraries Indispensable 


(Continued from page 161) 


with the greatest care to discover an- 
nouncements of publications dealing 
with financial, political, or economic de- 
velopments. The order department 
obtains such publications as soon as 
possible and they form a valuable part 
of the collection. In the analyzing 
department, matters of interest in for- 
eign and domestic magazines are read 
and classified. A branch library at 55 
Wall street specializes in the kind of 
material needed for quick references as 
distinguished from that used for pro- 
longed research. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
has built up an excellent library in its 
factory and general offices at Akron, 
Ohio, comprising 450 books on eco- 
nomics, salesmanship, office manage- 
ment, advertising, accounting, etc. 
Three hundred and thirty-two maga- 
zines are delivered to the library at in- 
tervals and these are routed to persons 
interested in their contents. In addi- 
tion a multigraph list of articles in 
which they might be specially interest- 
ed is sent to department managers. 
Special articles on Goodyear products 
or Goodyear policy are sent to em- 
ployees, so that they may inform them- 
selves of the organization and its prob- 
lems. 

In the library of the Famous-Players 
Lasky Corporation, it is often neces- 
sary to obtain from books and maga- 
zines the most unusual information 
about architecture, furnishings, decora- 
tions, costumes, etc. The library of in- 


dustrial chemistry of Arthur PD, Little 
Inc., of Boston, supplies each of th 
specialists in the different fields ¥ 
chemistry with the latest in formation 
in his particular field, and gives tryg, 
worthy information on any line cop. 
nected with industrial chemis‘ry, The 
library of the Public Service Corpora. 
tion of New Jersey covers rate case; 
franchises, depreciations, and valuation 
of public utility properties, etc. Othe 
libraries of equal size have been estab. 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Ingy. 
ance Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., the 
Horton Co., the Studebaker Corpor. 
tion, R. H. Macy Co., Wm. Filene Cy, 
and the Russell Sage Foundation, 

The popularity and usefulness of th 
Business Branch of the Newark Pyb. 
lic Library, which was founded for the 
exclusive use of the business men anj 
commercial organizations of Newark 
and New York, should be an inspiration 
to all working on such collections, The 
business branch has about 3,500 vol. 
umes on business methods and manage. 
ment, as well as 300 trade and business 
papers. It has made a remarkable 
record in the annals of the American 
Libraries Association. With proper 
co-operation on the part of business 
men there is no reason why similar |i. 
braries could not be established in all 
large cities. 

Certain it is that the establishment 
of a highly successful public business 
library throws an optimistic light on the 


future of the movement for better and 


more serviceable libraries in business, 





Study Soil Where Your 
Sales Grow 
(Continued from page 155) 


by considering trends over a period of 
months, or quarterly and semi-annual 
totals, rather than records from month 
to month. 

When we pass on from the comparison 
of business data within a city to the 
comparison of data from different cit- 
ies, our conclusions must be tentative. 
In the present case, our research has 
covered only twelve cities, each of 
which reveals its own trade peculiarities. 
Therefore, judging a local agency by 
business data from the whole state or 
the Federal Reserve district is of lim- 
ited value. If the diagnosis of a local 
record is to be correct, the business 
thermometer should be put regularly 
into the mouth of that particular city. 

A basis for assigning quotas so that 
they scientifically “size up” ability and 
resources of every branch or agency, 
will ultimately develop from the com- 
parison of business data. Instead of 
mere percentages, however, scientific 
quota-setting will employ mathematical 
methods to determine: (1) Relation of 
the sales of agencies to their own pre- 
vious sales; (2) relation of sales of 
agencies to the “outside” sales and to 
other business data; (3) proper 
“weight” or value of each of these 
parallel sets of data; (4) derivation of a 
quota formula, by means of which the 
business data coming in from month to 
month or quarter to quarter will almost 
automatically lead to the setting of the 
correct quota. Such figures can, of 
course, be modified to distribute the 
efforts of a sales campaign fairly 
among the various agencies. 

All kinds of business enterprise would 
gain greatly by an interchange of busi- 
ness records from their agencies. Since 
all are feeding in the same public pas- 
tures, they tend to become fat or lean 
together. Such exchanges would, of 


course, have to be limited to non-con- 
petitive firms. The shirt shop and the 
adding machine agency, the shoe store 
and the theatre, the hardware store and 
the bakery, could help solve for one 
another the whole problem of quotas 
and measures of success by systematic 
comparisons of territorial achieve- 
ments. 





Book Reviews 


“Self-Development,” by H. Addington 
Bruce, published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York ($1.50). In this invigo- 
rating volume, the author gives an 
illuminating explanation of real success, 
and the courses to follow in its attain- 
ment. His advice is sound and sensible, 
his rules of action crisp and clear, his 
literary style non-technical, inspiring, 
and easily understood. It is the author's 
well-founded idea that, though a person 
attain millions in wealth, or exalted po- 
sition in a profession or occupation, of 
high honors in any field of endeavor, 
these alone do not make for complete 
success if in striving for them one fails 
to develop an appreciation of the high 
things of life and to distribute his en- 
ergies upon seeking a just portion each 
of wealth, power, happiness, culture, 
etc. 





“Judging Coal Values,” by Gerald B. 
Gould, published by the Fuel Engineer 
ing Company, New York. American 
business spends at least two billion 
dollars in a normal year for coal, and 
for its transportation to the point of 
consumption. And yet business me? 
generally admit that, in buying coal, 
they have less information to go 
than in the case of any other importatl 
commodity. In this book the author 
sets forth in clear, unders‘andable 
language facts and figures of interest 
to every buyer of coal and gives much 
information that has never before beet 
published about the subject. 
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In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 


The importance of adding to your personal experience 
in business by learning from the written experience 
of others is well established. 


FORBES wants to find out which are the most valu- 
able and helpful business books. This includes not only 
books dealing with general business information, but 
also books dealing with specific business subjects. 


We hope to stimulate interest in important business 
books and are particularly interested in pointing out 
by concrete example how business books have proven 
valuable and how the individual has used and applied 
the knowledge gathered through constructive reading. 


The further development of sound business literature 
is of national importance, and men who ordinarily 
would not consider writing for prize award, should 
contribute their experience in this contest on the basis 
of public service. 


The letters may be long or short but must not exceed 


2,500 words. Start preparing your letters now and 
send them in as soon as possible. 


Just as we were preparing this announcement, by 
coincidence, the following letter was received by our 
editors: 

November 18, 1921. 


Forbes Magazine, 
New York City. 


The officers, department heads and foremen of a large 
manufacturing concern—one of our clients—have organ- 
ized an executives club, membership in which can be 
secured by contributing to a general library one or two 
practical business books. This Company has asked us to 
prepare a list of some 75 to 100 of these books, dealing 
with such subjects as labor and industrial relations prob- 
lems; office management; factory management; adver- 
tising and selling; banking and finance; business law; 
cost accounting ; etc. 


We are writing you in the thought that perhaps you 
have brought together such a list. If so, we would 
thoroughly appreciate a copy of it. Perhaps you know 
of some good practical books on only one or two of the 
above-mentioned problems. These would be interesting 
to us. 


For the best replies we will award the following CASH PRIZES 


Third Prize ......... 


This contest is open to all—Contestants may or may not be 
subscribers to FORBES. By best reply we do not merely 
mean best from a standpoint of grammatical construction but 
best in human interest and practical usefulness—telling about 
your experience with business books and showing what you 
have accomplished as a result of your reading. 


ge ee $100.00 

trite ankee 50.00 

asa eiies 30.00 F. 
eared 20.00 

ite ee ee 5.00 each 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters submitted, 
and plan to begin printing some of them in advance of the 
awarding of the prizes, which will be announced in the 
April 15th issue of this magazine. Contest closes March 
22,.1922. All letters must be in our New York offices on or 
before that date. Allow for mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


FORBE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Perception is one of the 11 
qualities that make suc- 


cess. Test yourself for it. 


When 


‘i YOU are like most people, 
what you read makes so little 
impression on you that you cannot 
recall one tenth of it—even at the 
very moment you stop reading. 


Test yourself, and see whether 
or not you are an exception. 


Or next time you get to your of- 
fice, just ask yourself. what.new 
thing you have noticed on the way. 
Presumably there were plenty of 
new things there to see, but if you 
are like most people, you didn’t 
notice them. 


The truth is that when you read, 
the words we see make little if any 
impression on our minds—that 
when we walk, work or play, our 
eyes are open but we really see 
nothing. 


In other words, we do not 


perceive. 


Yet, when you stop to think of it, 
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Test Yourself 


FORBES 
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ou Lay Aside the Paper— 





How Much Can You Recall? 


isn’t success absolutely dependent 
on knowing more of the facts, and 
knowing them sooner, than the 
rest of the world? And how are 
you going to get this superior 
knowledge except by Perception? 

Perception is not’ difficult to 
develop. You were born with the 
power to perceive — just as you 
were born with the power to swim. 
But you neither perceive nor swim 
until you have been trairied. And 
then, when you know how, it seems 
sO' easy you wonder why you 
couldn’t do it all along. 


If you want to know more about 
developing Perception, if you want 
to know more about the other 10 
essentials of success—what ‘they 
are and how you can exercise them 
—send for the Pelman Institute’s 
book, “Mind and Memory.” 


This book tells all about Pelmanism, 
that remarkable science which is sweep- 


ing the world with all the force of a 
great religious movement. It is the 
science of developing the 11 essentials 
of success. It is a fascinating science. 
Already it has helped over 650,000 men 
and women, who testify that it has 
brought them greater incomes, greater 
influence, and greater happiness. If it 
can do these things for 650,000 others, 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose it can do 
them for you, too? 


The book, “Mind and Memory,” is, in 
itself, the first lesson in success. You 
will say it is one of the most important 
books you have ever read. 


Mail the coupon and a copy will 
come to you by return mail. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 2812, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
your free book, “Mind and Memory.” 


Name 
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(All correspondence strictly confidential) 


Other offices in London; Paris; Stockholm; Mel- 
poaeme, Australia; Durban, South Africa; Bombay, 
ndia. 
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